


BETTER COLOR 
FOR TEXTILES 


procion® mx fiber reactive dye ¢ 70 colors « free color charts 
chromasilk ¢ silk paints ¢ 50 colors « free color charts 

deka® silk ¢ liquid silk pigments 

texticolor « pearlescent fabric paints from france 

deka® perm air ¢ waterbased airbrush inks 

tinfix « silk paints from france 

deka® permanent fabric paint 

deka® series | hot water textile dye 

deka® print ¢ waterbased silkscreen ink 

silks ¢ cottons ¢ silk scarves ¢ waxes and resist 


our friendly staff is at your service 

9-5 mon-fri (PST) to take your order, 

answer questions and handle catalog requests. 
let Brooks & Flynn come to you. 

nationwide 1 (800) 822-2372 

in california 1 (800) 345-2026 

same day service « low prices 


EASTERN EUROPEAN EMBROIDERIES 


An exhibition exploring the aesthetic and symbolic heritage 
of 19th Century Eastern European Goddess Embroideries 
and their continuity in contemporary 20th Century usage. 


February 8 to April 19, 1987. Ahearn Gallery, Roberson. 


ONE DAY SYMPOSIUM : Saturday, February 21, 1987 
An Afternoon of Goddess Embroidery Discussions, Debates 
and Tours. 

NOON ARTSBREAK LECTURES on Slavic textiles 
Wednesdays in the month of March. 


SINCE 1969 


BROOKS 
& FLYNN 


dept T-87 


BOx 5009 « PETALUMA CA 94953 


Color catalogue of the exhibition available, 


ROBERSON Center for the Arts and Sciences 
30 Front Street, Binghamton, N.Y. 13905-4779 


(607) 772-0660 
Brooks & Flynn 


welcomes The American Express® Card 
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You need it — we have it! | | 


Stainless 
Steel Reeds 
Has the cost of 
stainless steel 
reeds kept you 
from using them? 
Check our prices 
on the new 
VIKING reeds — 
you'll be pieas- 
antly surprised! 


Umbrella 
Swift 
Skeinholder 


From Sweden 
—- the tradi- 
tional, large 
(25" high) 
wooden swift. 


Wooden Temples 
and Shuttles 


Over a dozen sizes available. 


TEXSOLV Heddles/ 
Tie-Up Kits 


World famous 
from Sweden. 
Over a dozen 
heddle sizes 
available. 


For a full-color catalog of our extensive line of 
looms and weaving accessories, send $2.50. Fora 
yarn sample book, containing over 1000 color 
samples of wools, cottons, linens and cottolins 
(50/50), send $10. 


COMPARE PRICES AND ORDER OUR WEAV- 
ING EQUIPMENT FROM YOUR WEAVING 
STORE. IF THERE IS NO LOCAL GLIMAKRA 


Swedish Floor Loom 


Glimakra’s newest — a jack loom available 


Bobbin Winders from 


in36” and 48” weaving widths (4 har- 
nesses, 6 treadles). Solidly constructed; 


smooth, quiet operation. Clean, even shed. 


An addition to the line of world-renowned 
Glimakra® countermarch looms. 


Ball \ 
Winder 


A clever device to 
quickly wind balls of 
wools, synthetics, 
cottons, etc. 


Sweden 


Well-balanced, 
smooth- 
running 

metal bob- 

bin wind- 

ers. 

Small (#11), 
Large (#21), 
Lace {#31). 


Paper Quill Bobbins 


Use with #11 winder. 


DEALER, YOU CAN ORDER DIRECT FROM US 
— Call TOLL FREE 1-800-THE YARN. (California 
residents call 1-707-762-3362) 


Glimakra Looms ’n Yarns, inc. 
A subsidiary of Viking Trading Company 
1304 Scott Street — TH15 
Petaluma, CA 94952 


Dealer Inquiries Invited. 
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Number 9 


Cardigan buttonholes 

I was rather distressed at your solutions 
to making knitted buttonhole bands fora 
cardigan (Threads, No. 8, page 6)... . I’ve 
never liked any predesigned buttonhole 
band, so I designed one that works in 
one step, which not only looks nice on any 
pattern, but lays flat and is complete as 
is. It is worked across 5 sts, but can be 
extended to 7 sts or 9 sts. . .to givea 
final width of approximately 1 in. 

*Right side: K1, k1, pl, k1, kl. 

«Wrong side: K1, pl, k1, pl, k1. 
eButtonhole (worked on right side): K1, 
k1, yo, k2tog, k1. 

This gives the final effect of a k1, pl 
ribbed band, but without the disadvantage 
of the natural pulling-in of ribbing. The 
seed-stitch edging (one stitch each edge of 
band) Keeps it flat. The only trick is in 
pulling the yarn tightly to knit the outside 
finished edge. When the sweater is 
complete, this band doesn’t stretch or 
need stretching via blocking, as it’s 
worked in parallel with the sweater... . 

—Mary R. Studeny, New Rochelle, NY 


Angora goats 
I enjoyed your articles on Angora goats 
(Threads, No. 8, pages 12 and 66). There 
are quite a few of us who raise these 
wonderful animals in New England. 
Generally, we have much smaller herds 
(I have six goats) and hand-raise them to 
produce the best, finest mohair for 
spinning. They can be raised along with 
sheep in any handspinner’s herd of 
sheep... .I’d like to add that there are 
different ways to spin mohair—not only 
the superfluffy we see in commercial 
yarns. I spin it with the curls showing. 
—Margay Ferguson, Wingdale, NY 


More on Bohus 
...] was appalled to see the criticism of 
Margaret Bruzelius’ Bohus article 
(Threads, No. 8, page 4)... .It was one of 
the most inspiring knitting articles I’ve ever 
read. From her analysis, I’m creating a 
man’s vest, using the upper diamond and 
stripe patterns from the charts. They’re 
so much more interesting than Fair Isle 
knitting because of the texture and 
color resulting from purling and slipping, 
yet they lend themselves to similar 
designs. I know they’ll be great as borders 
on sleeves and A-line skirts, as well as 
color work on afghans, traditionally 
designed sweaters, and vests.... 
—Kathleen M. Pelley, Eureka, CA 


Fitting pants 

After giving up on trying to make pants 
fit properly, I gave it one more try, 
following Sally Cowan’s “A Perfect Pair 
of Pants” (Threads, No. 7, page 26). Well, 
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it worked. Now I’m enthusiastic about 
starting to make all my pants again. 
—Barbara Abbott, Largo, MD 


Sally Cowan. ..misinterprets the line 
drawn across the hip area on most pants 
patterns that reads, “Lengthen or 
shorten here.” This line is used to adjust 
crotch depth, not crotch length—two 
very different, but equally important, 
measurements. Crotch depth is the 
length of the body from the waistline to 
the bottom of the hips. To determine 
your crotch depth, sit on a flat chair and 
measure the side of your body from 

your waist to the chair (add 1 in. to 1% in. 
ease). It’s possible one might need to 
alter crotch depth but not crotch length, 
or vice versa. But crotch depth is always 
the same for front and back pattern 
pieces, and I can’t imagine when one 
would need to lengthen (or shorten) only 
the front or back. 

To compare the crotch depth on the 
pattern with your body measurement, 
measure the pattern tissue along the 
side seam from the waistline to the 
marked crotch line. If the lengths don’t 
match, the pattern needs to be adjusted; 
the easiest way to do this is to lengthen 
or shorten along the line that has been 
added to the pattern for this purpose. 

While one can adjust the crotch 
length by adding or subtracting at the top 
of the pants or at the crotch point, this 
is not the best method for many women, 
as this also alters the width of the pants 
through the thigh area. If a woman with 
heavy thighs were to subtract length at 
the crotch point, the results could be 
disastrous. Patterns that don’t require 
adjustment through the thigh area shouldn’t 
be altered at the crotch point. Women 
need to understand that the crotch seam 
can be lengthened or shortened anywhere 
along the length of the seam. The shape of 
the crotch curve must match the shapes 
of their bodies for a perfect fit. By altering 
along the crotch seam, one can add or 
subtract length to allow for individual 
curves, It’s possible that even a woman 
whose crotch length matches that of the 
pattern may have to adjust the shape of 
the pattern’s curve to get a better fit... . 

—Kathy Sandmann, Sewing Sampler, 
Box 39, Springfield MN 56087 


. . Choosing a pants pattern by the 

waist measurement is asking for problems, 
especially with today’s slim, tapered-leg 
styles. Choose the pattern closest to your 
hip measurement to ensure that the 
circumferences of the hip and thigh will 
be as close as possible to your 
measurements... .If you do have to adjust 
the waist, divide the difference by four 








and add or subtract this amount at the 

waist on the side seams. Then taper the 

seam down to the hips, using a hip curve... . 
A much better place to start is with 

McCall’s pattern #2494 and Palmer and 

Pletsch’s excellent instructions. 

—J. Montgomery, Saskatoon, SA, Canada 


...One suggestion for the hip 
alteration: If a horizontal slit 
perpendicular at the hipline to the 
vertical one shown in Ms. Cowan’s article 
is also used, it eliminates the extra flare 
that would have to be removed for 
straight-legged pants. This method also 
works well if both waist and hip need to 
be altered, but by different amounts. 
—Adrienne Rose, Flagstaff, AZ 


Sally Cowan replies: The “lengthen-and- 
shorten-crotch-line” solution may work 
for some but not for all. Too many 

people rely on that line only and end up 
standing in their pants all day. I’m glad 
many of you found that adding to the crotch 
itself was an answer to your fitting 
problems. In all my years of teaching, 
adding to the crotch has never failed on 
one person—but then, maybe you had to 
be there. Sewing is a creative art, and 

one that invites us all to do our own thing. 


Drying wool 
In “Vermont’s Green Mountain Spinnery” 
(Threads, No. 7, page 61), it states: “After 
the last bath, it [the fleece] is tumble- 
dried in a regular laundry dryer.” I’ve 
found that novice spinners will take such 
a statement literally and throw their 
washed, wet wool into a clothes dryer. 
They'll wind up with a mass of felted wool 
and will experience great frustration. 
Even if a no-heat cycle is used (probable at 
Green Mountain), great control has to be 
maintained, as the fleece still might felt. 
—Ann L. Kreckel, Webster, NY 


Errata 
To all stamp collectors who read my 
“Tongue in chic” (Threads, No. 8, page 82): 
Iam a stamp collector, and I know as 
well as you that there’s no “semipostage” 
stamp. I wrote “semipostal”.... 

—Janet Rosen, San Francisco, CA 


In “Techniques for Better Weaving” 
(Threads, No. 7), step 4 of “Calculating 
warp sett” (page 44) should read, “Fora 
less dense and more workable sett, 
multiply the maximum sett by .8.” 


Threads welcomes your letters, whether 
comments or criticisms, questions or 
answers, advice or ideas. Letters may be 
edited for brevity and clarity. Please write us 
at Threads, Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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Garment Leathers 


Sewing with leather is easy! And with 
Tandy Leather, you can save money by 
sewing your own leather garments. We 
have over 40 fine ; 
leathers to choose 
from. 


¢ Garment Shearling 
¢ Sof-Suede Pigskin 


e Lambskin Suede me 
¢ Cowhide Suede _A = 
e Whip Snake ”\ 

e Cabretta ; Aft 4 \ 





Sewing With 
Leather book with 
purchase of Ortérs iesihe 
any skin! Swateh Boor oat 


a discount on your 
first leather purchase! 










See the Yellow Pages for a store near you. 
To order a leather Swatch Book send §3.00 
to: Tandy Leather Company, Dept. 7287, 
P.O. Box 2934, Fort Worth, TX 7613. 











Under Orders 
$60.00 Over Bolt 


(Priced by the yard in dolla Price $60.00 Price 
Silk Satin Crepe 36° $5.00 $4.25 $3.85 
Charmeuse 19.5 mm 45” 9.05 7.70 7.10 
Jacquard Checkerboard 19 mm 36”’ 7.83 6.55 5.95 
Crepe Satin Speckled 36°’ 7.45 6.33 5.95 
Crepe Satin Speckled 28° 6.70 5.70 8.45 
Crepe de Chine 8mm 36”’ 6,41 5.45 4.80 
Crepe de Chine 14mm 45” 6.70 5.70 5.48 
Crepe de Chine 16mm 45° 6.99 5.95 5.65 
Crepe de Chine 16mm 36”’ 6.25 5.41 4.60 
Spun Silk Taffeta 45” 6.00 5.10 4.60 
Fuji Broadcloth 10 Ib. 36° 6.35 5.40 4.80 
Popular Silk Noi! 36°’ 4.70 4.00 3.60 
Very Heavy Raw Silk 45" 9.35 7.95 7.10 
Heavy Silk Noil Twill 36” 5.88 5.00 4.60 
Silk Habotai 5mm 45”’ 3.41 2.90 2.50 
Silk Habotai 8 mm 45” 4.25 3.61 3.00 
Silk Habotai 8.5 mm 36” 3.41 2.90 2.50 
Silk Habotai 10 mm 45” 4.95 4.20 3.75 
Silk Habotai 12 mm 45” 5.47 4.65 4.20 
Tussah 3A 42” 4.45 3.78 3.10 
Tussah 3B 33” 4.70 4.00 3.59 
Tussah 3C 36”’ 3.95 3.35 2,95 
Tussah 3D 45” 8.20 6.97 6.50 
Satin Charmeuse 45°’ 12.5 mm 6.94 5.9) 5.40 
Silk Satin 45”’ (Aug. 86) 5.41 4.60 4.05 
Silk Chiffon 45”’ 4.56 3.90 3235 
Silk Shantung 54”’ 8.35 7.10 6.65 
Mousdoup 36” 6.56 5.57 5,40 
Fabric swatches .50 each. 

Silk Scarves Under Orders 
All finished edges are hand-rolled. $60.00 Over 
(price per scarf) Price $60.00 


Crepe de Chine, 8 mm 
This is a truly unique crepe, not seen anywhere else. Shiny, op- 
tically very white, soft, beautiful drape. 


9” x 54 $3.82 $3.25 
12”’ x 60° 5.47 4.65 
35°" x 35°” 6.42 5.46 
Habotai, 8 mm 
9” x 48° 2.29 1.95 
9” x 54” 2.60 2.20 
12”? x 60” 3.45 2.90 
14°* x PR 3.88 3.30 
30°’ x 30” 3.45 2.90 


Also Available - Swiss, Indian, American Cottons & 
Indian Silks, Textiles, Paints and Dyes. 


Rupert, Gibbon & Spider 


718 College St., Healdsburg, CA 95448, 707 433-9577 
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MKS Publications are proud to present 


McColley Basket Calendar 


e 11x17 when opened 
® Sepia-tone photographs 
suitable for framing 


Featuring 13 of 
Tom and Connie McColley’s 
most exquisite works 
in wood for basketry. 


$10.00 (pre-paid) + $1.50 for postage and handling. 
Canadian and foreign orders please add $2.00. 


Retail inquiries welcome. 


MKS Publications, Inc. 
PO. Box 399 Dept. T 
Belleville, M! 48111 
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Swatches! 


Big 2" Swatches of 100% Cotton 
Make it Easy to Select & Order Fabric 


YES! Please send me: 

[_] 150 solid color swatches and 
catalog for $2.00. 

[_] 350 calico & small print 
swatches and catalog for $4.00. 
[_] ALL 500 swatches and catalog 
for only $5.00! 

[_] Keepsake Quilting Supplies 
catalog of books, notions and 
unique fabric packs for $1.00. 
(Free with any swatch order.) 


name 

street apt # 
(el ile tee a inl es la 
Gate =8=0COCtC—“i‘“‘“‘sSOSCSC~ Zip code 


COPSUKE. 


Dept.TM1, Dover St., 
Box 1459, Meredith, NH 03253 
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Providing products 
and services 
especially for the 
home sewer and 
professional dressmaker 
for over 16 years. 


SEW/FIT Co. 
P.O. Box 565 
LaGrange, IL 60525 


Write for more information 
about products and services. 


Join us Saturdays, 
starting January 3 
at 10:00 A.M. CST for 


Making It Fashion 


a TV show for sewers!! 


Only On 
Lifetime Cable 





Tradition. 


Tradition dies hard. Norman Kennedy has 
spent a lifetime learning and passing on the 
traditional weaving and spinning techniques 
of his native Scotland. At Weaver's Croft, 
the Marshfield School of Weaving, yOu can 
learn the profession of weaving. Even if you 


thought you already knew how. For more 
information, write: Weaver's Croft, the 
Marshfield School of Weaving, Plainfield, 


Vermont 05667. 


Wea 5 Croft, 
the Marshfield School of Weaving. 





Repairing pants pockets 

What’s the best way to repair men’s 

pants pockets? What fabric should be used? 
—Martha Clarvoe, Hartwick, NY 

Grace Callaway replies: When a hole 

appears in a front pocket on a favorite pair 

of dress pants, it’s tempting to just 

stitch straight across the pocket above the 

hole. This is not the best solution. 


New pocket fabric . 
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Insert new pocket 
bag inside old 
pocket, right sides 
together. Pin, stitch, 
and finish seam. 


Inside of garment 
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First, the fabric surrounding the hole 
has been worn by the same circumstances 
that caused the hole. Loose change, 
keys, and the friction of fingernails all 
abrade the fibers, and they’ll eventually 
break at the weakest point. Stitching the 
pocket together above the hole only 
postpones the inevitable—another hole in 
the already weakened fabric. 

The second reason not to repair the 
hole this way is that the depth of the 
pocket is reduced, and things can easily 
fall out. It’s also irritating to thrust a 
hand into a pocket that’s too shallow. 

Generally it’s not necessary to replace 
the entire pocket bag, as most of the wear 
occurs in the lower third of the pocket. 
Cut away the weakened portion at least 1 in. 
above the worn area. You'll replace this 
lower part of the pocket bag, so leave 
enough fabric at the bottom of the 
existing pocket for a 4-in. seam. 

Select firmly woven pocketing fabric 
with a high thread count, according to the 
weight of the pants fabric. Cambric, 
heavy-weight muslin, and silesia are good 
choices for dress pants. Drill is often 
used for pocket bags on work clothes. 
Some stores have fabric specified as 
“pocketing” available in several weights. 

Turn wrong side out the part of the 
pocket you cut off, and use it as a pattern. 
Cut the new fabric on the fold, adding 
% in. at the upper edge for a seam, as in 
the drawing at top left. 

With right sides together, sew around 
the bottom and sides of the new pocket 
bag, leaving the top open. To prevent 
raveling, finish the seam edges, preferably 
with binding or machine overcasting. 

Turn the pants wrong side out, and 
the new pocket bag right side out. Insert 
the new bag into the bottom of the old 
one right sides together, aligning the cut 
edges and matching the seams (see 
drawing at bottom left). Pin in place. 
Stitch and finish the seams. Press the 
seam allowances toward the bottom of the 
pocket bag. 


Lengthening a 
finished sweater 
How can I lengthen a sweater that P’ve 
made too short? I shudder at the idea of 
cutting it. 

—Dorothy Phelan, Sun City, AZ 
Maggie Righetti replies: If you knit the 
garment in one piece from the top down, 
simply rip back the bottom ribbing and 
Knit the additional length. 

If you knit the garment from the 
bottom up in separate pieces, open the 
side seams to 2 in. above the top of the 
ribbing. Clip a thread on the second row 
above the ribbing, a few inches away 
from the knit edge. Undo one row of 
knitting, catching every stitch from the 
rows both above and below on two small 
circular needles, as in the drawing 
below. Knit the desired number of inches 
on the ribbing section, starting with the 
second row of the pattern stitch for the 
body. If there are cables or an intricate 
pattern stitch, make sure that you stop 
knitting one row short of where the 
pattern of the top piece begins. Graft the 
newly lengthened ribbing section to the 
old body of the sweater with a Kitchener 
stitch, joining knit stitches as knits and 
purl stitches as purls. 

If you knit the body in a pattern 
stitch, you must knit up from the 
ribbing instead of down from the 
body section. If you were to knit down, 
picking up the bottom loop of the knitted 
stitches, the knitting of the bottom 
section would be a half loop off the 
top section’s knitting, and the pattern 
wouldn't align. 

Lengthening a sweater is easier said 
than done when a pattern stitch is 
involved or if you have never before 
faced the trauma of cutting open a piece 
of knitting. The best solution is 
prevention. Before beginning underarm 
shaping, hold the body piece up to the 
wearer and assess the length. These few 
minutes of double checking can prevent 
a lot of grief. —> 


Body section—_ 
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Knit the desired number of 
inches on ribbing section; 
then graft to body section. 
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PASSAP 


The world’s finest home knitting 
machine 1s also the simplest to 
learn and use. 


You know the advantages of 
machine knitting—incredible speed 
and perfect consistency — but if you’ve 
hesitated for any reason, it’s time you 
met Passap. It is absolutely user- 
friendly and pays for itself quickly 
because it is really two machines in 
one—the only truly factory-aligned, 
double-bed knitting machine. 

Acclaimed internationally as the 
world’s finest, Passap offers these 
advantages: 

@ You'll never need another machine; 
you grow with Passap, not out of it; 
its modular design lets you add 
new technology as you go. 

w wo interactive systems mean 
double versatility and unlimited 
pattern possibilities. 

@ Two-color yarn changer is standard. 

@ Knits without weights; no distor- 
tions or running —ever. 

w Swiss-made for precision and 
quality; no “planned obsolescence’’; 

| §trong steel frame. 

# Unmatched user support; profes- 
sional instructions and installation; 
free follow-up classes make learning 
a snap; expert local service. 

@ Quality and unique features add up 
to the best long-term value available 
today. 

Passap is the start of something 
beautiful—a journey into the exciting 
world of machine knitting and exquis- 
ite clothing created in a matter of hours 
at a fraction of the retail price. Return 
the coupon below for details. 


-PASSAPR 


- Please send information, plus a voucher good 
- for an accessory worth $249 free* with purchase 
; of a Passap Duomatic 80™ Knitting Machine. 


- Name 
Address 


PNG ote Zip 


wae ae 
' : Phone ) 


Ya ] 
| | | ) pli a) Pun } \ }; East of Mississippi River, West of Mississippi River, 
] , 78 Oo 0 ee * send to: send to: : 
oon an Oe On oe |). Passap USA East Passap USA West 
7 > 1275 Bloomfield Avenue 74 Orchard Drive ' 
PU PP PEARS : Fairtield, Ny 07006 North Salt Lake, UT 84054. 


—— 


*Free Accessory offer valid through May 3!, 1987 at 
— * participating dealers. 
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Age spots 
A 50-year old quilt that was folded in a 
drawer for a year developed brown spots. 
What are these spots, and how can I 
remove them? How can I prevent them? 
—Virginia Gray, Tryon, NC 

Patricia Ewer replies: The spots could 
have been caused by iron deposits left on 
the quilt from previous washings in 
water with a high concentration of iron. 
They could also be the result of a fungal 
infection or mildew caused by high 
humidity in a confined atmosphere and 
the settling of the spores on the fibers. 
Both iron deposits and mildew cause 
degradation of cellulose. The spots could 
also be old stains that reappeared after 
improper cleaning. Storing the quilt in a 
confined, acidic wood drawer could 
have aggravated any of these conditions. 

Properly cleaning the quilt yourself is 
a serious undertaking. You should use 
deionized water and a pH-balanced 
detergent and monitor the quilt’s pH 
throughout the wet cleaning to ensure 
against redepositing of the iron and to 
neutralize any old stains. 

If you think the spots are the result of 
mildew, lay a piece of fiberglass screening, 
with its cut edges taped, on the quilt, 


POWER SEWING » 





New Ways to Make Fine Clothes Fast 


Professional looking garments 
are produced with techniques 
from the garment industry not 
the home sewing industry. 


L 
Sandra Betzina 
Syndicated sewing columnist 

“_..what sets it apart from other sewing 
books is Betzina shows the reader what to 
look for in well made clothing and how to | 
incorporate these details into a garment 
you sew yourself.” 

—Leslie Leffingwel!, San Mateo Times 

$16.95 
257 pages, 82x11 spiral bound 
10 day money back guarantee 


Send a check for $20.45 (postage, 
at-Uule] [lao Mm tch ar: le meel-)me)melele) a inle 

POWER SEWING, Box TS, 95 Fifth 
Avenue, San Francisco, CA 94118 





and vacuum it section by section. To 
reduce your vacuum’s suction, uncover 
the small hole on the attachment handle. 
Store the quilt in an acid-free box, 
preferably with good air circulation. Place 
acid-free paper between the folds. 
Editor’s note: For acid-free paper and 
storage boxes, contact Talas Chemical, 213 
W. 35th St., NYC 10001; (212) 736-7744. 


Following up 
In response to E. Frankel’s request for 
sources for a waxy tailor’s chalk (Threads, 
No. 6, page 10), we’ve found that J. 
Hershkowitz (160 Railroad St., Huntington 
Station, NY 11746) manufacturers P.M.C. 
(Perfection Marking Chalk). Oregon Tailor’s 
Supply (Box 42284, Portland, OR 97242) 
sells it in red, yellow, black, blue, brown, 
orange, and green. Write fora catalog. 
We've received several requests for 
manuals for old Singer sewing machines. 
If you need a manual for a home sewing 
machine, write to Miss Lillian Crawford, 
Consumer Affairs, Singer Co., 135 Raritan 
Center Pkwy., Edison, NJ 08837. For 
manuals or parts books for industrial 
Singer machines, write to Mrs. Ellen 
McDonald, I.M.G. Singer, Box 1314, 
Murphiesboro, TN 37130. 


The 12th 
Annual 

Summer y 
Workshop . | 
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Sewing 


Discover the secrets of 
hizh fashion, hehten 
vour sewing skills, master 
French hand fineshing, 
sharpen vour eve for 
design, learn haute 
couture construction, 
learn to custom finish in the 
tradition of the French 
masters Concentrated 
two-week sessions A 
working vacation in a 
Colorado mountain resort 
Dedicated home sewers, 
professional dressmakers, 
entrepreneurs and 
educators. Cultivate 

the art of fashion 
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Ann Hyde Institute of Design 
P.O. Box 61271 @ Denver, CO 80206 
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Can you help? 

Marjorie Mintz, of Toronto, ON, Canada, 
wants to contact collectors of needlework 
tools. Write to her in care of Threads. 


Marcia Anderson, of Corpus Christi, TX, 
would like to get in touch with others who 
have organized large-scale group- 
quiltmaking projects. She is the chairman 
of a church quiltmaking project in which 
each of 94 churches, missions, and chapels 
in West Texas will contribute a quilt 
square. Write to her in care of Threads. 


Sandi Lauer, of Anchorage, AK, would 
like a copy of the out-of-print book Dyes 
from Lichens and Plants by Judith 
McGrath. If you have one you’d be willing 
to sell, write to her in care of Threads. 





About the answer people: Grace Callaway 
is an associate professor of advanced cloth- 
ing construction at Georgia College in Mill- 
edgeville, GA. Maggie Righetti is a knitting 
instructor in Atlanta, GA. Patricia Ewer is 
a technical assistant at Testfabrics, Inc., 
Middlesex, NJ. 

Have a question of general interest about 
the fiber arts? Send it to Threads, Box 355, 
Newtown, CT 06470. 


Gansey, Shetland 
& Fair Isle patterns. 
A Wealth of Woolies! 


CLASSIC 


BRITISH 


40 easy-to-follow Traditional Patterns from England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, for sweaters, scarves, shawls, 
jackets, hats and mittens. Illustrated with 200 color 
photos. Size 8%" x 11” $19.95, now at your book- 
store, or use coupon to order. 


ICROWN PUBLISHERS Inc] 


[ CROWN PUBLISHERS, INC., Dept 700 “| 
| 34 Engelhard Ave., Avenel, N.J. 07001 

Please send me CLASSIC BRITISH KNITS. | enclose 
| $19.95 plus $1.50 postage and handling. NY. and 

N.J. residents, add sales tax. 10-day money-back 
| guarantee. 

_} Enclosed is my check/money order. OR charge my 
| e VISA |] MasterCard 
| 








= Exp. Date 
Signature . 
Name 
Addr eS $= 
City State Zip 
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Make a name for yourself with 


CUSTOM LABELS! 


NATURAL 


X-LARGE 


TUCKER MOUNTAIN 
— SPORTSWEARe 


Wear Newbury WI 05085 


@ Printed with your name, logo @® Durable white or colored 
or artwork of your choice polyester tape 
| B® One or more ink colors @ Ravel proof 
@ Care or content information M&! Reasonably priced - even 
can be printed on back in small quantities 


SEND $1.00 FOR OUR CUSTOM LABEL SAMPLE KIT. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR PRICE 
& ORDERING INFORMATION. 


STERLING 


NAME TAPE COMPANY 


Dept. CL685A - P.O. Box 110 
Winsted, Connecticut 06098 
(203) 379-5142 





one week workshops 
March 9 - April 3, 1987 | 


FIBER (Nancy Shaw Cramer, Kathy Woelli, Jane Lackey)/BASKETRY 
(John McGuire, Bryant Holsenbeck, Susan Kelleher)/FABRIC (Shigeko 
Spear, Susan Kristoferson, Nancy Halpern, Mia Kodani)/CLAY/METAL/ 
STAINED GLASS/WOOD 

graduate/undergraduate credit 

assistantships/scholarships 

summer sessions June 8-August 14, 1987 

year round gallery exhibition schedule 


v7. ARROWMONT 


School of Arts and Crafts 
Box 567, Gatlinburg, TN 37738 =) 436-5860 


2-year program 
loans, grants 
scholarships 


AREERS 


- Wood 


Professional Craft 
Studies 


WORCESTER CRAFT CENTER | 


25 Sagamore Road, Worcester, MA 01605 (617) 753-8183 


February/March 1987 
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‘Leclerc - presents the ranst — fie fz weaving = and 
accessories featuring a variety of 15” to 120”. One visit to a Leclerc 
dealer and you'll be convinced of their quality. For information, dealer 
list and catalogue, write to: 

LECLERC CORPORATION NILUS LECLERC INC. 
| Dept. T, P.O. Box 491 Dept. T, C.P. 69 
| Plattsburgh, NY 12901 L’Isletville, Québec 
U.S.A. GOR 2C0O Canada 





Leclerc (iz; 
SINCE 1876 


The largest weaving loom manufacturer in North America. 


John F. Kennedy University 
Master of Fine Arts 


in textiles 


Pec ial Studies 
at kiberworks 

at kiberworks A non-degree program 
A two-vear 


vraduate program =) 
i aatateal iia 
. os Wy ee | i 


Dmiueihweiniiage 
study tor artists 
l2-week sessions 
three times a vear 
New Turtion 
rinicwariiniels 


lor mlormatiwun 


Yiooe POE be { ria ddl chhad wet 


Cittne of Admissions 
eK Loniwersits 
1? Altarinda Road 
Orinda, © A 94563 
415 254-696) 


I ibe! Va dy kk s 
M40) Bonita 
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SHAPING 
CONTENT 


| For over thirty-five years, Haystack School has fostered 
excellence in course design. It continues to attract the crafts’ 
best and brightest in search of contemporary programming 
and serious studio 
opportunities. 

| 


Haystack 

| Mountain 
School 
of Crafts 


WRITE: Box 87T Deer Isle, Maine 04627 





Wearing heirloom linens 
A gift of hand-embroidered linen 
pillowcases, too beautiful to sleep on, 
inspired me to find a way to keep them 
out of a drawer. In less than an hour, I 
transformed one case into a beautiful 
blouse. And, oh, the joy of wearing linen! 
To make the blouse, I cut 10 in. off 
the closed end and cut the piece in two for 
sleeves. I sewed these into tubes and 
made a rolled hem. Next, I cut a slit on 
each side of the open end to match the 
size of the sleeves and closed 5 in. on each 
end of the opening for my shoulders. I 
set in the sleeves, hemmed the bottom, 
and the blouse was finished. Every time 
I wear this creation, I enjoy not only the 
beautiful fabric and embroidery but also 
the memory of the person who owned it 
and a way of life different from my own. 
—Jean Dickinson, Woodland Hills, CA 
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No-snag elastic 
When making elastic waistbands or 
cuffs, baste down both edges of any seam 
allowances within the casing before you 
sew it closed. Pulling the elastic past 
these seams will be easier. 

—Lisa Weatherall, Bloomington, IN 


Smocking on machine knits 
I recently decided to use smocking to 
control the stretching I anticipated in a 
ribbed, drop-shoulder sweater I was 
machine-knitting. I set the tension tighter 
at each row I planned to smock so it 
was easy to see horizontal lines. The 
smocking went quickly, and the 
shoulders didn’t sag. 

—D. Bird, Guemes Island, WA 


Managing yarn ends on the 
knitting machine 

When introducing a new yarn at the 
end of a machine-knit row, instead of 
attaching the end to the stand after 
threading the carriage, take the end from 
under the carriage and manually knit 
the first stitch with it. Snip the new and 
old ends to 2 in. or 3 in., and clip them 
together with a clothespin so they hang 
from the work and weight the new 
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stitch. This saves yarn, the work is neater, 

and you don’t have to remember to 

untie the ends from the stand later. 
—Enid Zucker, Southbury, CT 


Marking and altering 
patterns 
I recently used a note from a Scotch 
Brand Post-it Note Pad to mark the rows 
on my knitting chart. Placed either 
above or below the line I was on, it was 
easy to see and move. I liked it even 
better than my magnet strips. 

—Mary Bright, Cuyohoga Falls, OH 


The perfect tape for tissue-paper-pattern 
alterations is Scotch Brand Post-it 
Correction and Cover-up Tape, in the 1-in. 
width. It holds securely if rubbed down a 
bit and can be moved without tearing and 
ironed over without shrinking or melting. 
—David Coffin, Seymour, CT 


Cutting bias strips 

Here is a way to cut bias strips that is 

less confusing and easier to remember 

than continuous-strip methods. Cut a 

square of fabric adequate for the bias 

strips you need. Fold it in half 

diagonally. Starting with the folded side, 

make folds toward the point, as shown 

in the drawing below. Stop folding 1 in. or 

1% in. from the point, and pin to hold 

the folds in place. Draw a perpendicular 

line from the point to the outside edge 

of the folds. Starting from this line, draw 

lines at intervals that equal the width 

of the strip desired. With knife-edged 

scissors or a rotary cutter, cut on the 

lines drawn, and the strips are ready to be 

joined. To estimate the total length of 

your joined bias strip, figure the total 

length you’d get from your square of 

fabric if the strips were cut on the staight 

grain. You'll get a slightly shorter length 

when the strips are cut on the bias. In 

other words, you can get almost 12 ft. of 

1-in. strips from a square foot of fabric. 
—Mary E. Weaver, Savannah, GA 
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perpendicular. Se: 











Shibori tip 
Here’s a tip for determining the pole 
circumference for classic arashi shibort 
when you want diagonal resist lines at a 
45° angle. Fold the fabric’s short edge over 
to meet the selvage (see drawing below). 
The fold length will equal the 
circumference of the pole you need to use. 
If you continue to fold the cloth in 
this manner, you simulate the wrapped 
shape. Whole /™ Pole 
bolts of cloth are \\. circumference 
sometimes folded \ / 
this way in Japan, 
and the selvages 
are stitched. Then 
the tube is 
slipped on the 
proper size pole, 
and the fabric is 







\ 


compressed 

without first being 

wound with Ded 
string, as is usually | ( Y ke 


done in classic | Fold lines 


arashi. This gives a N 


much looser 


~ / 
As 
£73 


design. You can 

also slip the tube 
onasmaller pole, | [A 
pleating or | VNO\ 
stitching ituntilit | * 
fits tightly. Then a 
wind, compress, Nee, 
and dye the ial 

fabric as usual. LA 


{A—__—__1 
—Yoshiko Iwamoto Wada, Berkeley, CA 


The perfect spinner’s apron 
A friend gave me a soft, supple rabbit 
hide, but I didn’t Know what to do with it 
until I happened to use it as a lap cloth 
while spinning. It worked perfectly. It’s 
large enough to cover your lap and 
protect you from the fallout, but it doesn’t 
get in the way. The skin side prevents 
the hide from slipping, while the fur side 
catches and holds the debris until you 
shake it out—an easy task, as fibers don’t 
cling to the fur. There’s no problem 
remembering which side is clean, and the 
skin looks attractive draped over the 
wheel when not in use. Any piece of fur 
would probably work well; rabbit fur is 
available for about $5 a skin from Tandy 
Leather, Box 2934, Fort Worth, TX 76113. 
—Carol Clivio, Dora, MO 


Pleated shoulder pads 
Here is a shoulder-pad pattern with a 
pleat built into the armhole edge. The 
pleat allows you to machine-sew this 
edge to the garment seam allowance 
without flattening the pad. 

Draw a 6-in. square. Then draw another 
6-in. square, offset by 1 in., as shown in 
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| QUILTER'S NEWSLETTER MAGAZINE will help you | 


L 


One Source For 


All Your Custom 
Labeling Needs 


MINIMUM 
ORDER 1000 
I~ 


| ie 
AND 


LABELS 







PRINTED CARE 
INSTRUCTION AND SIZE TABS 
IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


WRITE OR CALL FOR A 
FREE BROCHURE 


(213) 234-8221 


4161 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90037-2297 


Threads of your life 

are woven into your quilts. 
When you make quilts you 
make memories for yourself, 
remembrances for loved ones. 
American family life 

has always been more colorful, - 
cozy, and comfortable 
because of patchwork quilts. 
They're a national tradition 4 
we treasure. 

Keep the tradition alive. 
Make a quilt for someone today, 
and you'll make a memory for tomorrow. 


make quilts, find quilts, collect quilts, enjoy quilts. It’s full of 
patterns, color photos, news of sales, shows, contests; 
ideas, inspirations, and instructions for quilting projects. Its 
topics range from traditional techniques to modern innova- 
tions; from quilt designing to quilt care, from country com- 
forters to contemporary quilt artists. Whether you're a quilt 
lover or a quilt maker, a beginner or expert, this magazine 
is for you. Join us today. 


GUARANTEE: LOVE IT! 


or money back after first issue. 


You'll get a FREE 32-pg. catalog including patterns 
PLUS an extra free quilt pattern with your first Copy. 
And, you'll get quilt patterns valued at over $175 with 
each year of your subscription. 


QUILTER’S NEWSLETTER MAGAZINE 

Box 394, Dept. TH7B, 

Wheatridge, CO 80034-0394 

My payment is enclosed for: 

("] Sample Issue with Cat. $3.00 |) '4-yr. with Cat. $8.50 

| Full Year (10 issues) with Catalog $14.95 

L] Extra-Big Special 15th Anniversary Issue $3.95 ($1.25 p/h) 
(U.S. Funds. Canada, add $4.00/yr.) 
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ANTIQUE 
KIMONOS 


From Japan, antique 

kimonos and obis sold in 

bulk for use as art clothing or to 

be cut up to be used as unique fabric. 
Only sold in 100 & 200 pound bales, 
$4.30-$8.60 per pound. Not available 
by the yard or as individual pieces. 


ORIZABA 


For an informative catalog, send $1.00 to: ORIZABA 
P.O. Box 22983, Dept. T5, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 
Phone: (808) 547-1826 
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Tips 


the drawing below. Draw the fold lines 
a, b, and c. Add a ¥%4-in. seam allowance 
around the outline of the two squares. 
This pattern makes one complete pad 
cover, so cut out two at a time. 

—Pat Norman, Modesto, CA 


Fold lines 





“Add %-in. ‘seam allo wance 


Cross section 
a 
of pad Stitch this 
edge to 
c garment. 


Untangling yarn bobbins 
When you knit with different color 

yarns on bobbins, they often get tangled. 
Here’s a way to avoid the problem: After 
winding the yarn on a bobbin, slip a piece 
of a drinking straw over the end of the 


BRITEX-BY-MAIL 
makes spring sewing 
more fun. 


There's a new sense of fun in 
fashion this spring—and we'll 
deliver it right to your door. Two 
dozen swatches of the best im- 
ported Swiss cottons, supple 
rayon challis, luxurious linens, 
pale jerseys, and more, includ- 
ing fabrics from your favorite 
designers. Color coordinated, so 
ensembling is easy. All top qual- 
ity, first rate fashion, and true 
value. 


Make your oun fun! Send $3 for 
our Spring Fun swatch sampler 
to Dept. TD2-87 through 

April 30, 1987. 





yarn so the yarn is drawn through the 
straw while youre knitting. 
—Mrs. M. Harrison, West Vancouver, 
BC, Canada 


Making sweater “muslins” 
Before starting a sweater in a pattern 
I've never made, I make a “muslin,” or test 
garment, in inexpensive knit yardage. I 
use the measurements given in the pattern 
to make a paper pattern, then serge an 
inexpensive model of the garment to 
check the size and drape. Then, armed 
with my gauge swatch and the model 
sweater, I can easily adjust the pattern 
before casting on a single stitch. 

—Nan D. Carlson, Newark, NY 


Photocopying textiles 
Photocopies of lace, knitting, crochet, 
macrameé, and other textiles are beautiful, 
easy to make, and have many uses. You 
can run off multiple copies of a motif in a 
wink and use them to create new 

designs that can themselves be copied for 
further experimentation. Photocopies 

are excellent to record your own or 
borrowed work, analyze stitches, reckon 
gauge, or share ideas. For classes, nothing 
compares with instructions accompanied 








BRITEX FABRICS - 146 GEARY. SAN FRANCISCO. CA 94108. 415-392-2910 
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by a life-sized photocopy of the project. 
Copies of your work on good paper are 
impressive to include with show 
applications and queries to publishers 

and to hand out as brochures and samples 
for customers. These ideas are just the 

tip of a promising iceberg. 

When placed on the copier window, 
light-colored yarns need a black 
background, so cover the piece with 
black cloth, construction paper, or mat 
board big enough to cover the window. 
Play with the light-dark settings. If you 
can find a copier that reduces and 
enlarges, the possibilities are endless. 

—Ruby Moore, Tallahassee, FL 


Keeping track of the grain 
I purchase interfacings on sale in large 
quantities but often am left with pieces 
without the original straight edge. To 
guarantee a reference point for the grain 
line, I put a light grain line down the 
center of the piece with a yardstick and 
pencil before cutting into it. 

—Diane J. Whipple, Kent, WA 


Have a tip to share? We'll pay $25 for 
each one we publish. Send yours to 
Threads, Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 


Ashford Spinning Wheels 


When your interest in fibers and yarns leads 
you to try spinning, Ashford Handicrafts has 
‘the range of equipment you will need. 


Ashford Handicrafts of New Zealand has 
made spinning wheels for over 50 years. 
More than 200,000 Ashfords are in use by 
textile artists all over the world. Join them. 


y zane 
™y Traditional 


Ashford 
sells in 
unfinished 
kit form 
for about 
$155". 





Write to us and we’ll send: 
~ Free color brochure 
of Ashford Spinning Wheels 
v List of spinning wheel dealers 
Wholesale distributor: 
Crystal Palace Yarns 
Dept. THA 
3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 





Threads Magazine 


Tour the World of Fiber with 
Directions Unlimited 

¢ Japan with Shay Pendray - March ’87. 
Join Shay and experience the best of Japan’s illustrious embroidery heritage. 

¢ Southern Embroidery Tour on the Mississippi Queen - April ’87. 
Cruise the mighty Mississippi River from New Orleans to Memphis and immerse 
yourself in the history and traditions of the Old South while learning elegant 
Southern embroidery techniques.. 

¢ “Off the beaten path” - May ’87 
A weaving tour to Japan, including Okinawa, 
with Jennie Hutchings 


¢ Knitting in Scotland & England - July ’87 

Led by Pat Morse 
For information call: a cOKS 
800-533-5343 or 914-241-1700 


344 Main St. Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 
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YAR N S FROM EVERYWHERE e FOR EVERYTHING 
L © © [vl S FLOOR e TAPESTRY e« TABLE « NAVAJO 


SPINNING WHEELS and SUPPLIES 


Spindles « carders e fleece « other fibers « weaving accessories ¢ books 
i me 


PENDLETON FABRIC CRAFT SCHOOL 


Handweaving and Spinning Instruction « Write for brochure « College credit 


meemdleton, SHOP 


HANDWEAVING STUDIO 
P.O. BOX 233 « Jordan Rd. « Sedona e Arizona 86336 e 602/282-3671 
















THE RIVER FARM 
Route 1, Box 401 
Timberville, Virginia 22853 


MAIL ORDER 

Clean American Fleece for Spinning, 

Wheels, Looms, Accessories, Weekend Hand 
Spinning Workshops, Free Brochure. 


703-896-9931 
MasterCard/Visa 


In the Shenandoah Valley 


Black sheep, fleece, 
handspun yarn, spinning supplies wh “ 
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Subscriber List Service 


We occasionally make our subscriber list available to compa- 
nies whose products we think may be of interest to you. If you 
prefer not to receive this mail, just send your mailing label (or 
an exact copy) to the address below. We'll take care of the rest. 


Subscriber Service Dept. 
The Taunton Press 
Box 355, 63 South Main St. 
Newtown, CT 06470 
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Have you ever wanted to learn how to quilt—but didn’t feel : 
you had the hours necessary to complete one? 


Ifso, RELAX! Our “quilt as you go” method allows you the 
freedom to choose the scope of your projects, from simple 
pillows to full bed size quilts. 


By working along with our series of INSTRUCTIONAL 
VIDEOTAPES, you too can learn the basic techniques of 
straight and curved seampiecing, Log Cabin, Hexagon Six 
and Eight-Pointed Stars, applique, and much more.. .all 
before you make a major investment in time or money! 


Join the generations of people who have experienced the 
sheer joy and fulfillment of the art and tradition of 
quiltmaking. | 
Series of tapes include: 


Tape I — Basics I & II: General preparations, tools & 
materials needed, pattern drafting, templates, straight 
& curved seam piecing, plus hand quilting techniques. 


Tape Il — Basics III & IV: Log Cabin piecing (tradi- 
tional block & variations), hand applique (using invis- 
ible stitches). 


Tape III — Basics V & VI: Hexagons (traditional Grand- 
mother’s Flower Garden & much more!), 60° 
Diamond Patterns, “English Paper Piecing” technique 
(for those perfect points!), Eight-Pointed Stars, plus 
basic finishing techniques. 


A total of over six hours of instruction! Patterns shown 
on tapes are included at no extra cost! Available in both 
YE ’ Please rush the following tapes to me. If I 

eam not satisfied, I may return the undamaged 
tapes within 7 days for a full refund. 


PLEASE PRINT: 
Name | 
Address 
Oiy_ _s State, ____ Zip 
Phone —C—(CtsCsCSsCSSCCSC EL). BETA C) VHS 
Qty. Item Price Total 

——s Tape I $ 49.95 $ 

_—s« Tape I $ 49.95 $ 

_—s—s« Tape I $ 49.95 $ 

ee Tapes] UI & TI $119.95 $ 


shipping & handling $__2-00___ 
MN residents add 6% sales tax $ 


TOTAL $|____| 


Make check/money order payable to: CSA Ltd. 
Clip and mail to: P.O. Box 24672, Minneapolis, MN 55424 


Disaiy ive Cee 
TH, ' ae ' D. = 


Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
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Kashmir 
East and West 
by Elisabeth Mikosch 


The fine woolen shawls woven for 
centuries in Kashmir, a region in the 
Himalayas north of India, became 
accessories of female dress in Europe 
around 1800. The fashion initiated the 
development of European shawl 
manufacture to compete with that of 
India, but there are characteristics that 
distinguish authentic Kashmir shawls 
made by hand from the “imitations” 
mass-produced in Europe. 

Although in English usage shawl 
refers to an oblong or square cloth worn 
around the shoulder and head, the word 
is derived from the Persian shal, which 
describes any fine woolen cloth or 
garment. This definition encompasses the 
wide variety of woolen textiles produced 
in Kashmir—woolen wrappers, scarves, 
sashes, garment material, and 
furnishings, which may be whole, pieced, 
embroidered, or reversible. 

Commonly known as cashmere, and 
properly called tus or pashmina, the 
genuine shawl’s wool did not come from 
Kashmir. It was obtained from mountain 
goats grazing on the Himalayan slopes 
northeast of Kashmir. During the spring 
molting season, this silklike hair was 
combed from the goats’ undercoats. Each 
goat delivered only a few ounces of wool 
usable for shawl weaving. 

The finest grade of shaw] wool (asl 
tus or shah tus—“king’s wool”) came from 
goats caught in snares or from wild 
goats and had to be gathered from shrubs 
or rocks against which the animals 





Detail of Kashmir embroidery, ca. 1830-1850. The black wool ground is stitched with 14 colors of 





rubbed themselves. Few shawls were 
woven with this exquisite fiber. These 
shawls are so fine that they can be pulled 
through a finger ring; hence the name 
ring shawl. Because of the scarcity of this 
fine wool, as well as the laborious 
pattern weaving, the Kashmir shawl has 
always been a luxury item and has 
fetched a high price. 

According to the descriptions of 
William Moorcraft, a British officer who 
visited Kashmir in the 1820s, shawl 
weaving there was a highly developed 
craft. Women and small girls cleaned, 
sorted, and spun the fiber into fine yarn. 
The men dyed, designed, and wove the 
shawls. Most of the shawls retain their 
brilliant colors, giving evidence to the 
Kashmiris’ mastery of vegetal and 
cochineal dyes. Two or three weavers 
working at one loom may have taken 18 
months to complete a shawl, depending 
on the pattern and the shawl’s size, which 
could be up to 10 ft. long and 4 ft. wide. 

On a simple horizontal loom, the 
weavers worked the exacting and time- 
consuming techniques for the twill- 
tapestry shawl, called a kanikar or tilikar 
shawl. With small bobbins or spools, 
they inserted color wefts that, as in plain 
tapestry weave, did not extend from 
selvage to selvage but were confined to 
the area designated by the pattern. The 
typical double interlocked 2/2 twill- 
tapestry weave can be recognized by the 
small ridges formed on the reverse face of 
the cloth by the double interlocking wefts 
of adjoining color areas. Some 17th- and 
18th-century shawls are so meticulously 
woven and their weft ends so neatly tied 
on the back that the pattern is equally 


woolen thread in stem and satin stitches. Photo courtesy of The Textile Museum, Washington, D.C. 
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clear on both sides. Because the colored 
warps in a 2/2 twill-tapestry weave are 
not completely concealed by the weft, 
they alter the appearance of the weft 
color. By softening the color contrasts, the 
weave structure contributes to the 
harmonious composition of the shawl. 

By the end of the 18th century, 

British companies in Edinburgh and 
Norwich started to create imitation 
shawls. Soon afterward, shawl-weaving 
centers developed all over Europe, with 
France as the leader. The jacquard loom, 
which began to replace the drawloom 
during the 1820s, was important in shawl 
production and design. Its punch-card 
system automatically controlled the 
patterning process, making it more 
economical to manufacture shawls with 
expansive designs and intricate detail 
than it was with the drawloom. 

In contrast to the Kashmir twill- 
tapestry weave, most European shawls 
have compound weave structures with 
continuous supplementary pattern wefts. 
The differently colored wefts appear on 
the front face only where needed by the 
pattern and either float or are bound on 
the back face. The unused weft threads 
were often clipped after weaving to 
make the shawl lightweight. The real 
Kashmir shawl is woven entirely with 
wool, although some also have silk warps 
that strengthen the border selvages. 
Western shawls often were of mixed 
fibers. Attempts to import the fine goat 
hair or domesticate the animals failed, so 
European shawl makers had to find 
substitute materials, such as fine merino 
wool, silk, mixtures of wool and silk, 
and in cheaper shawls, cotton. 

To compete with the Europeans 
during the 19th century, the Kashmir 
weavers sped up their laborious and 
costly twill-tapestry technique by making 
one shawl on several looms. At first, 
they wove only the vertical and horizontal 
borders separately and joined the pieces 
with nearly invisible seams. But by 1850, 
as the Kashmiris tried to imitate the 
curvilinear designs developed on the 
jacquard loom, they assembled small 
woven pattern sections like large 
patchwork mosaics. 

An Armenian shawl merchant, Khoja 
Yusuf, also seeking a cheaper and faster 
way to produce the marketable shawl, 
introduced embroidered shawls that 
imitated the woven ones. Worked with 
tiny irregular stem stitches in wool, some 
of these amlikar shawls are so finely 
embroidered that they are difficult to 
distinguish from woven shawls. 

During the 1860s, when the popularity 
of the shawl was declining, the ingenious 
Kashmiris invented the reversible dorukha 
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(two-sided) shawl. Fine embroidery 
stitches outline its design motifs. The 
embroidery appears on both faces of the 
cloth and hides the interlocking weft 
threads on the back, making the shawl 
reversible. Elaborate dorukha shawls 
have differently colored grounds on each 
side, and the minute stitches on one 
face are not visible on the other. 

By the 1870s, female dress changed, 
and the shawls went out of fashion. 
At the same time, many Kashmiri 
artisans died in a disastrous famine; 
thus, the extraordinary level of 
mastery they had maintained for 
hundreds of years disappeared irrevocably. 

Kashmir shawls once draped the 
shoulders of emperors and fashionable 
ladies with equal grace, and now they 
are becoming popular again. Those not 
fortunate enough to inherit or buy an 
authentic old shawl may admire the 
shawl patterns in the work of many 
contemporary designers, or they may view 
the splendid textiles at the exhibition, 
“The Scent of Flowers: Woolen Textiles 
from Kashmir,” at The Textile Museum, 
Washington, D.C., through Feb. 15. 


Elisabeth Mikosch, of Kew Gardens, NY, 
is the guest curator of The Textile 
Museum's Kashmir shawl exhibition 
and the author of two articles on the 
museum's shawl collection in the 1985 
Textile Museum Journal ($12.50 plus 
$2.50 shipping and handling, 2320 “S” 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008). 


Surface designers 
meet in Nantucket 
by Wendy Northup 


The Surface Design Association’s 1986 
Northeastern Conference, whose theme 
was “Nature/Landscape/Pattern/Design,” 
was held at the Nantucket Island School 
of Design and the Arts (NISDA) in 
Massachusetts from Sept. 25 through 
Sept. 28. The weekend was well planned 
and filled with workshops and slide 
lectures. And best of all, it was fun. 

NISDA, a converted dairy barn with 
four good-sized classrooms, a small 
library, a kitchen, and offices, is in one 
of the less populated areas of the 
island—and just a short walk to the 
beach. It was the perfect setting for an 
art-filled weekend. 

There were five full-day workshops. 
The first of the two I took was shiborz with 
Junco Sato Pollock, of Rochester, NY. 
Shibori is the Japanese art of bound-resist 
dyeing that produces designs as the 
result of the tying, pleating, and clamping 
of fabric (see Threads, No. 8, page 20). 
Before we began work, Pollock showed 
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slides of Japanese craftsmen at work 

and of shibori kimonos—far more intricate 
and inspiring than the tie-dye designs 
we're familiar with. Unfortunately, after 
the slide show and after we'd set up an 
indigo dye vat, there wasn’t much time for 
hands-on work. We had only a few hours 

to try some of the knotting techniques— 
not as easy as Pollock made them look. 
We were, however, given a set of Xeroxes 
explaining 16 shibori techniques so we 
could continue to experiment at home. 

The second workshop I took was 
marbelizing and discharging processes 
with Jason Pollen, of the Kansas City 
Art Institue, Kansas City, MO. His 
marbelizing technique is done with 
acrylic paints, which float in a tub of 
water and methylcellulose. The fabric is 
treated with alum so the pigments don’t 
bleed. The pigments are diluted to a 
creamlike consistency and dropped with 
an eyedropper onto the surface of the 
solution, and the colors can be swirled 
into a design. Before the design has 
time to dissipate, a piece of fabric is 
carefully laid on top of the solution and 
quickly lifted out onto a tray (it takes two 
people to do this), rinsed off, and hung 
on the line to dry. Patterns can even be 
layered one on top of another if a piece 
of fabric is marbelized twice. 

The procedure we tried for discharge 
(removing color from fabric) was pretty 
straightforward. A bleach-and-monogum 
paste is brushed or printed onto a 
colored fabric in a design pattern. The 
black fabric squares we worked on, when 
left in the sun to dry, bleached to a 
greenish-tan color. 

The other workshops offered included 
appliqué and surface application with 
Norman LaLiberte, mixed media with 
Anne McKenzie Nickolson, and clay 
embellishment with Susan Dorfman. 

My favorite part of the conference was 
the slide lectures—we started and ended 
our days with visual images. There were 
about 40 participants, few enough to make 
it an intimate weekend, and I had a 
chance to talk to everyone. Socializing 
with fellow surface designers was just 
as important a part of the conference as 
the workshops. 

For information on this year’s 
conference, to be held in Kansas City, MO, 
Mar. 19-22, write to: Jason Pollen, 
Surface Design °87, Kansas City Art 
Institute, 4415 Warwick Blvd., Kansas 
City, MO 64111. For information on the 
year-round programs and artists’ colony 
residency offered at NISDA, write to Kathy 
Kelm, Box 1848, Nantucket, MA 02554. 


Wendy Northup is a free-lance textile 
designer in Brooklyn, NY. 
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Shirtmaker 
from a small planet 
by David Page Coffin 


I’m a serious home sewer. I keep my ear 
to the ground for good information. So, at 
the hint of a trip to Atlanta last 
September for the 27th Annual Bobbin 
Show, the year’s largest international 
gathering of apparel-industry exhibitors— 
600 vendors of every industrial sewing 
need—I was ready. Why did I want to join 
14,500 executives, foremen, and buyers 
at demonstrations of machinery that 
produces in a day more cuffs, 

waistbands, and buttonholes than [ll 
make at home in a lifetime? To see what 
I could learn. 

Sewing books that promise “industry 
secrets” and “factory shortcuts” are hot 
sellers. The home-sewing market has 
lately been overwhelmed with sergers, 
rotary cutters, and $300 irons, all 
trickling down from the factory. What 
would be the next discovery? I figured 
I'd go to where the factory does its 
shopping and see it all. I make shirts. 
Let’s see how they make collars, how they 
form pockets. I had some clues and had 
made some guesses, but I'd really never 
understood the strange devices in 
industrial sewing catalogs. There are many 
more specialized sewing feet, hemmers, 
and fellers than the few I use; maybe I’d 
find someone to help me figure them out. 

Ten minutes into the cavernous 
reaches of the World Congress Center, I 
felt as though I had been abducted by 
aliens, garmentmaking aliens who served 
an unthinkably huge, dreadfully hungry 
garment-eating monster. An hour later I 
realized that the aliens were instead the 
people, like me, who still make clothes by 
hand. By the end of the day, I began to 
understand that although we were of the 
same species, our paths had diverged so 
widely that communication was virtually 
impossible. Using a domestic sewing 
machine, I discovered, bears little 
resemblance to making clothes by 
machine. Consider this fragment from 
an industry handout: “...a customer 
using 25,000 yards of collar-band 
material and producing 49.5 thousand 
dozen pairs of bands per month...” 

This is a different world. 

I've always thought that the most 
interesting thing a factory produces is 
skill in its operators, the skill to do the 
topstitching I’ve admired on good, ready- 
made clothes. My fondest hope was that 
I would meet someone involved in 
developing those skills from whom I 
could learn something. What I learned 
instead is that what is important in the 
factory is not skilled garmentmakers, but 
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clothing engineers—machine and 
systems designers who number among 
their purposes the “de-skilling” of 
operations and the “reduction of 
operator judgment” in the pursuit of 
“total uniformity.” 

So much for skilled hands. The hands 
that worked the collar machines simply 
loaded the cloth from the cutter to the 
assembler, which finished off the 
topstitching by following a metal die. In 
fact, I saw dozens of such machines— 
controlled mechanically and using 
metal forms to shape the pockets, cuffs, or 


The Nepalese ricksha, or pedal cab (right), eliminates the problem of air pollution “and can east- 
ly outmaneuver motorized cabs in traffic. The insides of the convertible top (above) are made of 


flaps. These templates—the answer for 
uniform details, perfect corners—are 
custom-shaped and far more durable 


than the cardboard we home sewers use. 


I saw sewing feet by the gleaming 
hundreds. They can transform the 
basic sewing machine into a precision 
instrument, specific to any task. Many 
have domestic versions or will fit 
domestic machines. Alas, I found 
no one interested in discussing them 
with someone who couldn't tell what 
most of them did and who wanted to 
buy only one. 





colorful fabrics, each one different in design. Photos by Don Willcox. 
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What are the most important new 
sewing tools today? Robots and 
microchips. What’s a consumer? A being 
that doesn’t know anything, or care, about 
thread, interfacing, needles, cloth, 
presses, or sewing machines, but knows 
exactly what it wants to wear and won't 
tell you. My goal? Find the planet of the 
skilled handmakers of clothing and 
move there. The species may be elusive, 
but it’s not necessarily endangered. 


David Page Coffin is an assistant editor 
of Threads magazine. 





Painted cloth gardens 
on wheels 
by Don Willcox 


With hand-squeezed airhorns 
squawking, the foot-powered Nepalese 
jinrikishas, or rickshas, often called 
“poor man’s taxis,” transport not only 
people but everything from sides of 
freshly butchered water buffalo to loads of 
bamboo. At night, particularly in the 
city, these pedal cabs are often the 
sleeping quarters for their drivers. 

Just about every surface free from 
hard daily use is brightly painted with 
symbols, serpents, and religious images. 
Occasionally there is even a hand-painted 
prayer or proverb, such as “Life is a 
journey of love and adventure.” The 
insides of the convertible cloth tops 
resemble flower gardens in full bloom. 


Don Willcox, of Penland, NC, is the 
author of 20 books, including Hmong 
Folklife, 1986 ($9.75 plus $1.50 
postage, Box 1, Penland, NC 28765). 
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Detad of “Self-Portrait” by Gigi Benanti, 1985. 13 in. by 13 in. Photo by Gigi Benanti. 


An artist’s need 
for needlework 
by Gigi Benantt 


I've been doing needlework since I was 
seven. I was dyslexic (learning disabled), 
and my school activities were frustrated 
by failures. Sensitive to my needs, my 
mother bought me some material and 
embroidery floss, and I began to draw and 
stitch my own designs. Finally I felt 
successful in work that wasn’t being graded. 

The process of making art has helped 
me survive and rise above daily struggles. 
I am sure that stitching saved me from 
growing up with emotional problems. It 
gave me the security that I needed. 

I received a degree in art and 
education and have now merged my art 
training with my childhood needlework 
experience. I paint and stitch fabric. I use 
white or beige broadcloth; colored 
fabrics don’t work for me. I sometimes 
have a theme in mind that might stem 
from an upcoming art exhibit that I want 
to enter. Some artists take art from art; 

I never do. For the first time this year, I 
made a sketch from a photo that I took 
while traveling. The photo also helped 
with the placement of the colors. 

After I paint the fabric, I put it aside 
for several days, hoping something will 
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strike me and [’1] know what to do next. 
Ah, inspiration—the past years of hard 
work fall into place. I draw onto the 
painted fabric with pencil or art marker. If 
I draw a figure, it will be realistic; the 
colors will be worked abstractly. The 
colors of the painting and needlework 
complement each other. I enjoy picking 
the colors intuitively as I work, and I 
love to play with the stitches. It takes me 
several months to stitch my pieces, 
especially larger ones (30 in. by 30 in.). 
Some of my stitches are those I made 

up as a child. I use needleweaving to build 
up texture. I don’t use the stitches just 

to fill up space, but instead I use them 
freely (although you must know when 

to stop—creative work like this can get 
overdone easily; sometimes it’s best to 
repeat one simple idea). I often add beads 
and other odd fiber-related things after 
I’ve finished the stitching. 

When I'm showing my pieces locally, I 
try to hide out to hear what people have to 
say about them. I love that my art 
intrigues people. My work is always a 
risk. I never know what [11] do next, 
and I always hope my next piece will be 
my best. 


Gigi Benanti is a fiber artist in 
Norwalk, CT. 






A textile apprenticeship 
m northern California 
by Larry Montgomery 


The long-standing debate between 
educators and artisans can be summed up 
in one question: What makes a good 
school? Lolli Jacobsen and Elaine Lackey, 
co-founders of the Mendocino Art 

Center Textile Apprenticeship Program 
(TAP) in Mendocino, CA, believe they 
have the answer: a three-year certificate 
program that is, by conventional 
academic standards, unique. 

In the TAP program, now in its tenth 
year, Jacobsen and Lackey have 
incorporated the advantages of a 
structured European apprenticeship 
system with the best of American 
academic traditions. The resulting hybrid 
has graduated students well versed in 
the theoretical, technical, creative, and 
professional aspects of textile production. 
Student apprentices attend studio classes 
six hours a day, five days a week, from 
mid-September to mid-June. Guest 
instructors and artists-in-residence 
balance the curriculum with workshops 
on design basics, weaving, spinning, 
dyeing, and fabric printing. 

Jacobsen lived in Denmark and was 
an apprentice-trained weaver and fabric 
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Your complete shop for knitting, weaving, spinning & needlepoint. 
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printer before receiving a B.A. in art 
from the University of Washington in 
Seattle. Lackey is a self-taught weaver 
and loom builder who has been involved 
in textile production and teaching for 
over 35 years. They share a common 
vision of the skills required to run a 
successful home-studio textile business 
and a commitment to teaching excellence. 

When I asked Jacobsen, director of 
the program, what sets the TAP apart 
from a university program, she replied, 
“There are many very good schools for art 
and textiles, but most focus on a single 
aspect of the craft. Here, we work to 
develop the whole person as an 
apprentice. On the practical side, we 
expose the students to marketing and 
business workshops, bookkeeping, fabric 
printing, textile processes and 
materials. We also produce several 
products, which are sold commercially 
to help offset student tuition costs... . 
Nobody warps the looms for our 
apprentices. They learn the basic 
skills, and, if they are dedicated and 
have courage, they can then become their 
own masters.” 

Lackey described the type of student 
that she looks for. “Prior experience isn’t 





a priority,” she said. “We start our 
students at zero. Age isn’t a factor—our 
students range from twenty-three to 
sixty-three. We maintain small 
classes—normally five to twelve 
apprentices—which allows us to give 
individual attention. Eventually, 
though, apprentices must be able to work 
with a minimum of supervision. We 
want independent students who are 
willing to accept full responsibility 

for themselves, and for their work. 
Technique alone will not earn you a 
living upon graduation. A desire to 
work and the right attitude are also 
necessary. We look for self-motivated, 
serious students.” 

Mendocino is a small, intimate village 
on the Pacific coast, north of San 
Francisco. TAP’s weaving room houses a 
variety of looms, including a 16-harness 
dobby fly-shuttle production loom and 
an upright tapestry loom. TAP maintains a 
printing and design area, as well as a 
textile library. Materials are supplied by 
the school. Housing is not provided by 
the program. 

During my visit, I attended the TAP 
tenth anniversary celebration, in which a 
fashion show, woven and printed 


textiles, and tapestries were presented by 
former students. Judi Keen was a 
graduate of the first TAP class in 1976 and 
since that time has operated a 
successful interior-design studio in 
Sacramento, CA. Saks Fifth Avenue in 
New York and the Ana Hotel in Osaka, 
Japan, have each purchased her 
sculptural textile pieces. I asked Keen 
about TAP. “I was an English teacher at 
college level for ten years before 
attending the TAP program,” she said. 
“I was disillusioned with formal 
education. I chose this program because 
it covered the textile arts in great detail 
and also encouraged individuality, 
which is what the American system does 
best. But we were also given the 
European view of textile training—we were 
expected to be self-motivated and made 
to develop the tools we would need out 
on our own.” 

For additional information about 
TAP, contact the Mendocino Art 
Center Textile Apprenticeship 
Program, Box 765, Mendocino, CA 95460; 
(707) 937-0228. 


Larry Montgomery, of Port Townsend, 
WA, 1s a marine surveyor and writer. 
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No experience needed. Teachers from our 
School of Fiber Arts teach you. Here’s 
how: 


Buy a Sievers Floor Loom here on 
Washington Isle, Wisconsin, and while you 
are here you will receive, free, two full days 
of instructions. You will learn how to 
“dress” the loom, how to measure the 
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A well-crafted organizer box keeps sewing sup- 
plies neat and in one place. You get 23 drawers in 
three sizes: small, medium and large (5'2" square). 
What’s more, moveable drawer dividers give you 38 
storage possibilities. Clear, durable plastic drawers 
let you see what’s inside. Only 6 pounds, the entire 
unit 1s a full 18'A” wide x 8%4” high x 64” deep. Wall 
mount using keyhole slots on back. Tough, plastic, 
medium-grey textured surface looks good in any 
space. Just $14.95. A small price to pay to put sewing 
stuff in its place. 


1741 First Avenue South Seattle, Washington 98134 


TO ORDER this versatile storage 
system, call to charge or send a 
check for $14.95. We'll ship the day 
we get your order. Please include 
$2.95 each for shipping and handl- 
ing. (WA residents add $1.18 sales 
tax.) Guaranteed? Absolutely, posi- 
tively, no questions asked. 
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details. We will also send you our latest 
Loom Catalog and the ‘87 School Bro- 
chure covering all of the Fiber Arts taught. 


Do it right now—this can be so exciting and 
will open up new doorsfor you. For once, 
do something for yourself. Others have— 
shouldn't YOU? 


Sievers 

Tulip Lane 
Washington Isle 
Wis. 54246 
(414) 847-2264 
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The Poetry of Sleeves 





Shaping and sewing cloth to fit the arm 


by Rebecca Lanxner Nebesar 


' he poetry of sleeves is indisput- 

_ ~~ able. Sleeves move with the body. 

They reach out to touch. They em- 

' brace. They are active extensions 

of ourselves. They fray at the el- 

bows: They express joy, victory. With lace 

at the cuff they add a frivolous touch; left 

alone, a serious tone. They can be wings to 
fly on or straight-jacket strings to tie on. 

Classic sleeves are classic for good rea- 
son. They work. They are timeless. But every 
age invents or reinvents. New fabrics, oc- 
cupations, and uses challenge us to reach 
beyond the classics to find new forms that 
will become the classics of the future. 

There are no hard and fast rules about 
sleeves. But there are three generalizations 
that are just about always true: Sleeves 
must have two holes, one for the arm to go 
in and one for it to go out; the tighter the 
fit, the more shaping in the cut is neces- 
sary; the sleeve-cap seam line should be at 
least as long or longer than the armscye 
seam line (the armscye is the garment open- 
ing to which the sleeve is sewn). 

With knits, however, these rules are of 
limited value. Each garment, each arm- 
scye, and each sleeve design present unique 
requirements. For example, a ribbed knit 
has so much more give in the width than 
in the length that a well-cut, well-fitted 
sleeve can have a cap seam line that’s shorter 
than the armscye, and the sleeve may re- 
quire little shaping in the cut. Books that 
tell you exactly how to position the French 
curve when drafting a sleeve pattern are 
far too rigid, as each situation is different. 

I'll use the basic fitted sleeve to explain 
the parts of a sleeve and how they work to- 
gether. Once you understand the mechanics 
of the basic sleeve, you can experiment 
with other shapes. The drawing at top left 
on page 26 identifies the parts of a sleeve. 


The cap—tThe sleeve cap is the section of 
the sleeve above the underarm line—the 
area that fits the upper arm, especially as 
it relates to the armscye. The arm is not 
flat; it is full and rounded. The cap must 
be shaped to fit. the curve of the shoulder 
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and the deltoid muscle of the upper arm 
and allow arm movement. Since darts in a 
sleeve cap would be distracting, ease is 
added to the cap to shape it. The cap seam 
line is made longer than the armscye, and 
the extra fabric is pulled in (eased) to create 
the appropriate roundness for the upper 
arm. Ease works especially well on sleeve 
caps because the cap seam line is cut on 
the bias, and so it responds beautifully and 
discreetly to easing. How much longer you 
make the cap seam line than the armscye 
depends on individual measurements and 
the desired fit. Generally 1 in. to 2 in. ex- 
tra length in the cap is adequate for a fit- 
ted sleeve, but more or less is possible. Too 
much ease will create a gathered, puffy 
shoulder area, inappropriate for a classic 
fitted sleeve. To reduce the ease, trim down 
the cap a bit. Too little ease will cause the 
cap to pull across the deltoid muscle and 
will pinch, throwing off the fit of the body 
of the garment. To remedy this, recut the 
entire sleeve, unless you have left gener- 
ous seam allowances (always a good idea), 
in which case just sew a narrower seam. 
There are two axioms concerning sleeve 
caps that almost always hold true. First, 
the smaller the angle of the arm to the 
body in the garment’s styling (for example 
a suit jacket versus a T-shirt), the longer 
the cap seam line must be, and vice versa 
(see drawing at right, page 26). When the 
arm is hanging down, the distance from 
the wrist to the shoulder is about 5 in. to 
7 in. longer than that from the wrist to the 
underarm. Thus, a garment styled with the 
sleeve close to the body has the extra length 
in the cap. When the arm is raised to a T 
position, these two distances are approxi- 
mately equal, and a garment styled with 
the sleeve outstretched has no cap. Sec- 
ond, the closer the shoulder line is to the 
body (for example a raglan shoulder as op- 
posed to an extended padded shoulder), 
the longer the cap seam line must be and 
the more ease it must have, and vice versa. 
The hack slope of the cap on a basic fit- 
ted sleeve is more gradual than the front 
slope. We pull forward on the sleeve more 


than backward, and the gradual curve gives 
the extra width needed in the back. On 
most people, too gradual a front slope gen- 
erates an unsightly blip where the cap line 
hits the cap seam line, just before the sleeve 
slips out of sight under the arm. 


Break points—If you use commercial pat- 
terns, you’re familiar with the front (sin- 
gle) and back (double) notches on a sleeve’s 
shoulder seam. These notches are at the 
break points. Above a line connecting the 
notches (the cap line) is the part of the 
sleeve that shapes the sleeve cap. Below 
the notches is the area of the sleeve cap 
that fits the underarm. When you raise 
your arm, the garment’s break-point area 
remains relatively stable, whereas the cap 
area folds together, and the underarm area 
is pulled. In this way, the break points are 
pivot points. In a sleeve pattern, the curve 
of the cap changes from convex to concave 
at the break points, the S curve shifts di- 
rection, or “breaks,” at these points. On a 
basic fitted sleeve these points are about a 
third of the way up the cap from the un- 
derarm line, and the front break point is 
slightly lower than the back one. 


Gussets—A gusset is a piece of fabric in- 
corporating bias stretch that is usually in- 
serted into a slash or a seam under the 
arm. It adds fabric below the break points 
and allows a full range of arm movements 
without wreaking havoc in the hang of the 
garment body. It also prevents stress on 
the underarm seams and arms. 

There are basically three types of gus- 
sets—square, football-shaped, and built-in— 
although there are variations. The drawing 
at bottom left on page 26 shows these ba- 
sic types. The football-shaped gusset and 
built-in gusset both take into account that 
the break points are pivot points. As long 
as the gusset extends from the front break 
point to the back break point, the sleeve 
won't bind, and the fit of the sleeve cap 
will remain undisturbed. Too short a gus- 
set won't work. The width of the gusset 

(continued on page 28) 
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The variety of sleeve designs is virtually imit- 
less. A few of the classic sleeves and the pat- 
terns from which they were shaped include a 
basic fitted sleeve (top-left photo and top pat- 
tern), a dolman sleeve (top-right photo and 
second pattern), a gigot sleeve (bottom-left 
photo and third pattern), and a raglan sleeve 
(bottom-right photo and fourth pattern). 
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Cap height relative to angle of sleeve 
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No cap 


Anatomy of a sleeve 
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underarm seam. breakpoints. 
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Open the 
cylinder, 

and you have 
a simple 
sleeve shape. 


Tape a rectangular 
piece of paper into 

a cylinder. Draw 
a line around the 

top, with the bottom 
of the ellipse at 

the taped edge, and 
cut along the line. 
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Sewing a set-in sleeve 


Nothing gives away an 
amateur sewing job more 
quickly than a puckered, 
twisted, or lumpy sleeve. 
Common errors include 
poorly distributed ease at the 
cap, wobbly seam lines, 
notches and dots that are not 
matched, sleeves sewn in 
backward or even upside 
down, and seam allowances 
caught in the seams. 

Before starting to stitch 
your sleeve, consider the 
fabric. Is it easy to handle? 
Or is it slippery? Loosely 
woven? Bulky? Velvet? Each 
fabric requires special 
handling. You’ll need pins or 
basting stitches or both, 
especially with tricky 
fabrics. To check for fabric 
slippage as you machine- 
stitch, test-sew together two 
identically marked samples 
of your fabric. If the marks 
aren’t aligned after 
stitching, you may have to pull 
the under fabric more than 
the upper or hand-baste. 

On each sleeve, mark front 
and back, top and bottom, and 
all dots and notches. Put a 
safety pin in the middle of the 
sleeve cap on the inside to 
distinguish the right from the 
wrong side. For consistency, 
complete each step on both 
sleeves before going on to 
the next. 

For a smooth cap with 
well-distributed ease, first sew 
a line of easestitching, using 
the longest machine stitch with 
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slightly loosened tension on 
the top thread, as for gathers. 
Sew around the cap from 
notch to notch (break point to 
break point) just in the seam 
allowance, next to the seam 
line. If you sew too far from 


| the seam line, youre liable to 
| get puckers in the cap. 


Pull the bottom thread to 
make the cap pull in to 
approximately the length of 
the armscye from notch to 
notch. Distribute the gathers 
gradually upward toward the 
shoulder peak from both 
sides. There must be a smooth 
transition from the lower 
armhole to the gathered cap, 
with most of the ease in the 
shoulder-peak area. The seam 
allowance will ripple, but 
the cap should be smooth. If it 
is not, you may have pulled 
too hard, so loosen the easing 
thread. Knot the threads, or 
wrap them around a pin to 
secure your carefully 
prepared easing. With a 
malleable fabric such as 
wool, you can put more ease in 
the cap and still maintain 
the cap’s smoothness by 
pressing, steaming, and 


- shaping over a dressmaker’s 


ham. Generally it’s a good 


| idea to press the ease area 


before you sew in the sleeve. 
Hand-baste the sleeve into 
the armscye, try on the 


- garment, and check in the 


mirror before machine-sewing, 


especially on easily marred 
fabrics. It is cleaner and less 





Rebecca Nebesar traces the pattern for a raglan sleeve onto orange flannel-backed satin. 


frustrating to catch and 
correct errors before they take 
the wind out of your sails or 
send you jogging around the 
block. Never sew with tiny 
stitches; they’re too hard to 
remove. Eight to 12 stitches 
per inch is small enough. 

For beginners, sewing in 
the sleeve in two sections is 
easier than doing it in one 
step. First stitch the underarm 
area from notch to notch, 
making sure the underarm 
seam allowances of the 
bodice and sleeve are pressed 
open and not pulling. Stitch 
again for strength. Then sew 
from notch to notch over the 
shoulder. If you start and 
end a little below the 
notches, thus overlapping the 
underarm stitching, you 
won't have to backstitch. 

More experienced sewers 
can sew the sleeve in one step. 
Starting at the front or back 
notches, stiteh under the arm, 


' then up to the shoulder and 


back around under the arm 
and up to the opposite notch 
so the underarm is reinforced 
with a double line of stitching. 


| There’s no need to backstitch. 


I like to sew on the sleeve 
side, with the sleeve right side 
out and the body of the 
garment inside out, flipped 
back over the sleeve. This 
way, using a regular sewing 
machine, I sew on the inside 
(wrong side) of the sleeve and 
can readily see my ease 
stitches so I can make subtle 








adjustments as I sew and 
avoid puckers. But with a 
thick fabrie, like a coat 
wool, I reverse this. I take 
advantage of the fabrie’s 
thickness to smoothly 
distribute the extra length of 
the sleeve-cap seam line 
around the shorter armscye 
seamline. A free-arm sewing 
machine comes in very handy 


here. If you always use a free- 


arm, you will no doubt sew 

on the body side, with the free 

arm inside the sleeve. Be 

sure you have the seam lines in 

the ease area well lined up. 
When I’m too lazy to baste, 

I often sew over pins on a 

difficult sleeve. I put the 


_ pins perpendicular to the 


seam, pointing away from 
the seam allowance, about 1 in. 


| apart, and pin on alternate 


sides to prevent a ridge. To 
avoid broken machine needles, 
stitch slowly and hand-turn the 
wheel as the pin approaches. 
Trim, do not clip, the 
underarm section between the 
front and back notches. This 
reduces binding and 
distributes tension evenly. 


| Clipping will weaken the seam. 


There is usually no need to 
clip or trim the shoulder area, 
unless a heavy fabric requires 
grading and/or V clips to 
reduce bulk. Never trim 

closer than % in. from the seam 
line. Always overcast with a 
zigzag or serge stitch. Better yet, 
tape the seam edges with 
double-fold bias tape. —R.E.N. 
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can be varied, though; the wider the gus- 
set, the greater the freedom of movement. 


Hang and the elbow dart—The elbow dart 
is probably the most mysterious part of the 
sleeve. It is hidden under the arm, and we 
know it adds finesse to the fit, but why? 
The elbow does not hit the underarm seam; 
it hits the middle of the back half of the 
sleeve, in what I call the elbow area. 

If you bend your arm in an undarted 
tight sleeve, you’ll feel constricted at the 
elbow. The elbow pushes against the sleeve 
back, and the sleeve pulls in the front. Be- 
cause of this, the sleeve needs some extra 
fullness in the elbow area. We get it by 
elongating the back-underarm seam line 
and slanting the hemline at the cuff down 
at the back of the sleeve. We then add a 
dart to the back-underarm seam line, point- 
ing toward the elbow area, to take up the 
extra length. The dart provides the needed 
shaping. Ease, instead of a dart, will achieve 
the same shaping. In Germany, the whole 
sleeve is made longer, and a fish-eye dart 
is sewn in the front of the sleeve at the el- 
bow line. Not very discreet, but to the point. 

When the arm is relaxed and hanging 
down naturally, it is bent slightly at the el- 
bow and leans a little toward the front. 
The sleeves of well-fitted garments mimic 
this position so that wrinkles won't dis- 
tract from their beauty and shaping. 

If you place an unsewn, one-piece fitted 
sleeve flat on the table, you’ll see that the 
front seam is cut more on grain than the 
back seam, which looks bent, like an el- 
bow. It’s bent so the sleeve will bend for- 
ward, not backward, once the dart is sewn. 
The result is a sleeve that follows the natu- 
ral hang of the arm, has extra width at the 
elbow for ease of movement, and is slight- 
ly longer in back than in front. A line 
drawn on the straight grain from the shoul- 
der to the wrist hits the wrist line toward 
the back, not in the center. A striped or 
plaid fabric demonstrates this clearly. 

Even if you never design and pattern 
your sleeves, I hope you have a better un- 
derstanding of them. They’re not the for- 
midable, mysterious things they sometimes 
seem to be. Redesigning a sleeve shape of- 
ten requires no change to the armscye, 
even if you alter the sleeve cap. There’s a 
lot of flexibility in sleeve shapes, and the 
design possibilities are virtually limitless. 
If you don’t know where to begin, try the 
exercise in the drawing on page 27. 

Sleeves never cease to amaze and inspire 
me. I love being in control of them—to feel 
that I have the freedom to envision and re- 
alize my own creations. I love it when sleeves 
transcend the mechanics and their magic 
takes over. Born of a pattern, with our help 
sleeves can speak a language of imagery. U 


Rebecca Lananer Nebesar is a clothing and 
costume designer who has worked in Bos- 
ton and West Germany. She lives in Ca- 
naan, NY. Photos by Joseph Kugielsky. 
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Fitting the fitted sleeve 


When you use a commercial pattern for 
a fitted sleeve, the finished sleeve often 
doesn’t meet your expectations. Most 
people aren’t standard sizes, but they 
know how to alter the length only. 
Aware of this, pattern companies make 
loose armscyes by lowering the underarm 
of both sleeve and armscye. The result is 
a fitted sleeve that doesn’t fit. Here are 
some ways to avoid disappointment. 


Measuring—Take body measurements 
and check them against the pattern 
before you cut. Measure for sleeve-cap 
width, upper-arm width, forearm 
width, back length over the elbow, 
elbow-to-wrist length, and wrist width, 
as shown in the drawing below. 

When measuring, hold the arm 
slightly bent and away from the body. 
Flex the muscles. If you are right- 
handed, measure your right arm (it is 
bigger); vice versa for lefties. Bend 
your hand back at the wrist to measure 


Sleeve measurements 


the length. To find the proper spot to 
measure from the shoulder, puta 
forefinger on your shoulder where the 
arm joins the shoulder. Press to feel the 
joint, and raise your arm; if your finger 
moves in, you are not on the shoulder. To 
measure for cap width, first tuck your 
forefinger under your arm horizontally as 
high as you can, and clamp down. Where 
your finger sticks out in front and in 
back are the break points, or notches. 
Measure over the deltoid muscle from one 
break point to the other. Always hold 

the tape loosely to allow for some ease in 
fit; a skin-tight sleeve is usually too 
tight, unless you are sewing with a knit 
fabric. If your hand must fit through 

the cuff with no closure, measure the 
widest part of the hand instead of the 
wrist. Compare your measurements with 
the pattern measurements. 


Alterations—Knowing that commercial 
patterns have loose armscyes, cut the 


Back length over elbow 


Cap width. Fig SY 





Elbow-to-wrist length 





Wrist width 
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underarms of the sleeves and armscyes 
about 1 in. higher, as in the drawing at 
right. You can always lower them. 

If the sleeve cuts you at the break 
point (usually the front), cut the sleeve a 
little wider there, and trim the curve of 
the body in that area. This is a common 
problem with athletes. If the sleeve 
pulls across the cap, widen the curve of 
the sleeve cap a little so that the curve 
is not so steep. You can also raise the 
eap slightly. Widening the sleeve at the front 

If the whole sleeve is too tight, slash : 3 
the pattern lengthwise all the way down, 










Sleeve back Sleeve front 









To correct a 
loose armscye 
on commercial 
patterns, raise 


Garment Back underarm 1 in. 


























\ 
centered on the lengthwise grain, and } 
spread it apart. If the sleeve is too loose, / lf sleeve cuts \ 
overlap the pattern halves and increase at break point, | 
the underarm seam allowance. Round out increase cap \ J 
the curves in the cap where the pattern : width at front, S 
was spread or overlapped. You may need and cut away ; 
to cut the armscye larger or let out curve on front Lt 
the side and shoulder seams (or do armscye. Widen “ 
the reverse if you’ve made the underarm seam at H 
sleeve narrower). —R.L.N. front of sleeve. I 

2 Widening and raising cap 
Flex muscles. A ! ge 
‘. Mass Cap width 
} ey If sleeve pulls across 
} cap, widen and raise 
/ | cap slightly. Widen 
, } r underarm if necessary. 
, ™ j ‘ 
}\ Tae pe Upper-arm width 
| / 
| / \ 
/ \ | Widening entire sleeve 
( : 
bt 
— a ae ‘Forearm width 
/ Underarm Underarm 


seam seam 


Wrist width if. 
/ / 
{ | 
| oe bs 
/ \ | / 


/ j | 
Back length over elbow—* | 


Lengthwise 
of grain 

If entire sleeve is too tight, 
slash pattern and spread. 
Widen garment at underarm seam. 
(if sleeve is too loose, overlap 
pattern and trim at underarm seam.) 


Bend hand back. 
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A Flourishing Art: China 


Guizhou women continue to embroider their legends 


by Gail Rossi 


& first met nine-year-old Ah-ji on my 
way to her parents’ two-story home 
high on a remote mountainside. I 
turned the bend of a precariously 
narrow path, and there she sat, in 
the shade of a huge cypress tree, immersed 
in her embroidery. Under her dexterous 
fingers, a continuous row of geometric fig- 
ures emerged to populate her handwoven 
cloth. When the embroidery is 15m long, 
her work will be complete. After it is sewn 
onto the edge of a skirt and folded into 
hundreds of tiny pleats, she will wear the 
skirt to the weekly market, during festi- 
vals, and when special guests come to visit. 

In China’s Huangping County in the Prov- 
ince of Guizhou (where Ah-ji, of Miao na- 
tionality, is from) there’s little difference 
between present-day costumes and those 
over 100 years old. Ah-au, her elder cousin, 
showed me a gold-colored jacket, its back 
of solid embroidery. The intricate geomet- 
ric designs were copied exactly from her 
mother’s jacket, which in turn were copied 
from her grandmother’s garment. It took 








Ah-au two years to complete the embroi- 
dery for the jacket, yet she will wear it 
only a few times: to several commemora- 
tive and courting festivals before marriage, 
on her wedding day, and when she dies. 
Since the early 1900s, foreigners work- 
ing or studying in southwest China have la- 
mented the demise of traditional fine em- 
broidery among various national minority 
groups. David Crockett Graham, who lived 
many years in Sichuan Province among the 
Miao during the 1920s, wrote at the time: 


The Ch’uan Miao men no longer wear 
embroidered garments and the women 
are imitating, to save time, the styles 
of the Chinese embroideries... .The 
change is taking place so fast that the 
difference between the clothing worn 
now and even two years ago is quite 
noticeable... .Within 20 years there 
will probably be no such embroider- 
ies among the Ch'uan Miao. 


But some 60 years later, textiles of ex- 
ceptional design and meticulous workman- 
ship can still be found in many parts of 


from Ashun County. 


Above, a young woman in Huangping pleats a skirt made from cy- 
press-smoked cloth and yards of red embroidered edging. Liquid from 
hyacinth tubers will be brushed on the cloth. After seven or eight months, 
the skirt will be beaten with a mallet, and the stitching removed. 


China. Though some Miao groups seem to 
be following the course of Graham’s Ch’uan 
Miao, many Miao in China’s southwest con- 
tinue to carry on their time-honored em- 
broidery traditions. 

The Miao, also known as the Hmong, 
have a long history of forced migrations. 
As the Han population gradually outgrew 
the Miao and instituted government poli- 
cies at odds with traditional tribal cus- 
toms, the Miao retreated south into the 
rugged mountain areas. From the fertile 
northern plains of both the Yellow and 
Yangtze rivers, where they are thought to 
have lived between 2700 B.C. and 2300 
B.C., they came to the southern provinces 
of Yunnan, Sichuan, Guangxi, Hunan, and 
especially to Guizhou, their heartland, where 
I have observed their diverse costumes and 
textile techniques. Other Miao groups have 
spilled over the borders into Thailand, Laos, 
Vietnam, and Burma, and more recently to 
the United States (see pages 33-37). 

Over five million Miao in China, com- 
posed of many subgroups, wear at least 100 





At left, nine-year-old Ahj from Huangping County embroiders her first 
band of edging for a skirt. The pattern is a row of girls holding hands. 


At right, the Heroes Festival in Guiyang City in southern China. Miao 
women interpret the creation legends through the characters and sto- 
rtes they choose for the sleeves and backs of their garments. This one 1s 
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The Huaxi man’s halter (top)is modern, fine 
counted cross-stitch. (Photo by Tony Rossi.) 
Below it 1s a 100-year-old counted cross-stitch 
from a Huaxi jacket. Only a few Miao groups 
continue the tradition of men’s festive clothes. 


distinct costume variations. A few groups 
have adopted the Han Chinese clothes, but 
the majority of Miao groups have retained 
their traditional clothing to varying degrees. 


Embroidered costume in Huangping—The 
Huangping Miao’s costume decoration con- 
sists of fine, silk-embroidered bands. A few 
basic stitches are employed: cross-stitch, 
counted satin stitch, chain stitch, outline 
stitch, and running stitch. Though each 
stitch is uncomplicated, the skillful com- 
bining of colors, the well-integrated geo- 
metric designs, and the women’s proficien- 
cy with a needle render the simple stitches 
works of art. 

Their counted embroidery stitches are 
often minute (cross-stitches are less than 
Ye in. long), especially on pieces worn by 
middle-aged and older women. All embroi- 
dery, except the chain stitch, is worked 
from the wrong side of the cloth. 

Silk threads are handspun from silkworms 
raised at home. Chemical dyes are bought 
at weekly markets to dye the silk. Girls 
and young women clothe themselves in 
bright red embroideries interspersed with 
smaller amounts of blue and green, yellow, 
orange and white; middle-aged women pre- 
fer blue, wine, purple, and brown; old wom- 
en are content with black and blue em- 
broideries decorating their wide sleeves. 

The cotton fabric to be embroidered is 
either a plain-weave cloth that has been 
dyed black or a chemically dyed special 
gold-color cloth cherished by the Huang- 
ping Miao. This cloth is also smoked with 
the leaves of fragrant cypress and then 
beaten to enhance the golden sheen. 

It will take nine-year-old Ah-ji many 
months to complete her lengthy skirt edg- 
ing. Already her work is skillfully done, 
even though this piece is among one of her 
first attempts at duplicating the embroi- 
dery carried down from her ancestors. 


Changing traditions—Changes in traditional 
designs and techniques, for good or bad, 
are inevitable over time; some groups are 
more vulnerable to change than others. 
Miao living in Taijiang County 100 years 
ago embroidered tight, abstract motifs sym- 
bolizing aspects of ancient folk tales. They 
may have dorie abstractions because they 
had never seen the creatures mentioned in 
the legends. Today, young girls have ready 
access to books with pictures of elephants 


Satin and chain stitches tell the legends in 
modern Tianang, as they did there 100 years 
ago (third photo). The creatures of today (bot- 
tom photo) are less abstract, and the stitches 
that compose them are larger, but the artistry 
of the tradition has not diminished. 


and other animals, which now appear in 
characterized form on their embroidered 
festive garments. The stitches on the older 
costumes were fine, and the small, abstract 
motifs were packed tightly together; the 
creatures depicted on today’s young women’s 
clothes are larger and quicker to make. 
These contemporary motifs present the same 
aspects of ancient legends in a lively and 
often humorous manner. 

The Taijiang Miao use satin stitch, tight 
chain stitch to outline satin-stitched mo- 
tifs (on sleeves), fine counted stitches of 
geometric design (on sleeves of older cos- 
tumes), and a miniature patchwork of folded 
silk fabrics (on collar and front pieces). 
They design larger motifs by scissoring flo- 
ral or animal motifs out of paper. Then 
they satin-stitch over the paper cuts. 

In the Huaxi area near Guiyang City, the 
capital of Guizhou Province, costumes of 
the late 1800s were detailed in tiny geo- 
metric batik and cross-stitch patterns of 
blues, purples, and reds. Today, batik is no 
longer used, and the color preferences have 
changed to bright pinks, reds, and yellows. 
Hastily made cross-stitch, bands of store- 
bought braid, printed cloth resembling hand- 
woven patterns, and nylon fringe of bright 
yellow, red, or lime complete the costume. 
Though it resembles the basic form of older 
Huaxi garments, the level of workmanship 
is noticeably diminishing. 

In other areas, color alone has changed. 
In Anshun County, one particular Miao group 
wears a beautiful costume composed of many 
layers of embroidered cloth. Harmonious 
shades of pink abstract designs embellish 
the black cloth (see photo on page 31). 
Such color was absent in their grandmothers’ 
outfits, yet the skill and the eye for creat- 
ing a pleasing design remain true. 

Two years ago I visited a yearly festival 
in Guiyang City. Over 16 groups of Miao, in 
exquisite costumes, arrived at the site, where, 
for hundreds of years, their ancestors have 
celebrated the Heroes Festival. The distinc- 
tive, fine detail of each group’s embroidery, 
weaving, and batik was spellbinding. This 
spring I saw the same festival and discov- 
ered (to quote Graham again) that “the dif- 
ference between the clothing worn now and 
even two years ago is quite noticeable.” 
Store-bought braids, printed fabric replac- 
ing embroidery, nylon fringes in fluores- 
cent colors, plastic sequins, and carelessly 
made embroidery decorated most garments. 

Nonetheless, the Miao’s resplendent tex- 
tile art is not in danger of being completely 
lost. As the workmanship of Ah-ji (and 
countless other young Miao) so clearly in- 
dicates, the beauty, history, and group in- 
dividuality of this diverse nationality’s cos- 
tumes will endure for many more years. 


Gaul Rossi is a weaver and an embroiderer 
who has been teaching English in Beijing 
and studying the textiles of Guizhou Prov- 
ence for the past seven years. All photos by 
author, except where noted. 
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A Hounshing Art: USA 


Hmong women show how 
to stitch pa ndau, their 
flowery cloth 


by Wendy Porter-Francis 


ithout embroidery hoops, 
_ transfer pencils, patterns, 

rulers, or pins, the Hmong 

women from [Laos design 
and stitch pa ndau, their “flowery cloth.” 
In their freehand needlework, they com- 
bine techniques that include reverse appli- 
qué, appliqué, and embroidery—mainly chain 
and counted cross-stitch. 

The Hmong women I’ve come to Know in 
San Diego are from Laos. Their ancestors 
came from China, where they were also 
called Miao, which has been interpreted as 
“seedling,” “sons of the soil,” and “wild, 
uncultivated tribe.” As early as age six, 
Hmong girls began learning to make the 
ornate clothing embellished with religious 
symbolism and group identification that 
set them apart from other Chinese. 

The Hmong fled China in the early 1800s 
for the rugged mountains of northern Thai- 
land, Vietnam, and Laos. Before the Viet- 
nam War, there were about 300,000 Hmong 
in Laos. Under the leadership of General 
Vang Pao, many of them aided the Ameri- 
ean CIA in its secret war in Laos in the 
"70s. They became refugees after the war 
and victims of chemical-warfare attacks by 
the Communists. About 60,000 Hmong, who 
call themselves “free men,” have been re- 
settled in the United States, bringing with 
them some exquisite folk art. 


The designs—tTraditional pa ndau designs, 
closely tied to Hmong concepts of life, death, 
and religion, can be found on Hmong cloth- 
ing. Many Hmong patterns resemble an- 
cient Chinese symbols of fortune and long 
life: the swastika, shou, and panchang. 
Since few of the isolated mountain dwell- 
ers were literate, the Hmong recorded sig- 
nificant information on cloth. (Their an- 
cient script was lost, and a written Hmong 
language—probably created by French mis- 
sionaries—is only 40 years old.) Some peo- 
ple believe that the ancient symbols on 
cloth were cryptic messages containing the 


Appliqued triangles, reverse-appliquéd chan- 
nels, and cross-stitches are worked into pro- 
tective symbols on this Hmong baby carrier to 
ward off evil spirits approaching from behind. 
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Cutting a reverse-appliqué design 


_ Fold the fabric 

| square diagonally 

three times to 

| make an 

| eight-layer | 

triangle. : bs , g ae 

ae designs at 
J apex, from 



















Cut corner 
designs here... 
a === through. 


A 


Fold jine for 
desired edge 
‘. of channel 







Baste edges and through Complete cuts 
centers of all cut sections. by eye. 


, as a" 4 _— : s 
The reverse-appliqué elephant print surrounded bya maze is a common pa ndau design. The 
design is scissored from a folded square of fabric, as shown in the drawing above. A small 


prece of contrasting colored fabric can be basted between the top and bottom layers before it 
1s stitched, which introduces a third color, as shown above. 
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knowledge required for one’s soul to reach 
the “place of the ancestors,” the afterworld. 

Folk art often preserves ancient motifs, 
adding color and spirit by incorporating 
imagery from local surroundings: plants, 
animals, insects, fish, and birds; and that 
of the Hmong is no exception. These patterns 
exist today in the folk art of the Miao and 
other ethnic minority peoples in the Guiz- 
hou and Yunnan provinces of southern Chi- 
na (see Maio embroidery, page 30). One can 
isolate and identify symbols (see “Pa ndau 
designs and their meanings,” page 36), but 
they take on new meaning when integrated 
into a structured composition and used for 
a particular purpose. 

The Hmong feel especially vulnerable to 
a bad spirit approaching from behind. The 
back sides or their clothing—the collars of 
women’s jackets and their baby carriers— 
are decorated with protective symbols. 


Reverse-applique technique—Reverse ap- 
pliquée, at its most intriguing in designs 
like the elephant paw and dream maze, is 
probably the most difficult form of pa ndau 
to master. Like the Mola folk art of the 
Cuna Indians from the San Blas Islands in 
Panama, the process is begun with the cut- 
ting of a pattern of slits in one piece of fab- 
ric, Which is basted on top of a contrasting 
colored piece. The cut edges are turned un- 
der and stitched, revealing the color un- 
derneath and producing exquisite positive- 
negative symmetrical designs. 

The Hmong make reverse-appliqué squares 
with borders, which they sew on a garment 
back or sleeve. The squares can also be 
made into pillows or quilts. One square 
takes approximately !4 yd. each of two or 
three colors of fabric. A cotton/poly blend 
is acceptable, but 100% evenly woven fine- 
count cotton is best. If the fabric frays too 
easily, it will be difficult to work with, 
since the pieces are torn as well as cut. 

Other materials needed are sewing shears— 
the smaller the better—sharp size 10 nee- 
dles, and sewing thread. For fine hand stitch- 
ing, silk is strong and smooth. Cotton or 
cotton/poly thread is acceptable, but 100% 
polyester tends to kink up and separate. 
Thread color should match the top fabric 
color. For embellishments, 100% cotton em- 
broidery floss works well, although the 
Hmong women prefer silk floss. Choose 
three or four colors of floss to contrast 
brightly with the fabric. 


Preparing a design for stitching—After 
choosing the top and bottom colors for 
your design, tear the pieces into squares. A 
10-in. square is a good size. However, for a 
built-in border, the bottom piece of fabric 
should be larger, perhaps 14 in. square. A 
third color may be worked into the design; 
I'll explain that later. 

Select a design by copying one of the 
pa ndau pieces or experimenting with your 
own. The method for creating the reverse- 
appliqué design is to fold and cut, as you 
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would do to make the paper snowflakes of 
childhood. The key to success is to fold 
and cut precisely. Practice on paper first. 
To demonstrate, I will use the “elephant- 
footprint” or eight-spiral design with a cen- 
tral-cross motif, surrounded by a maze of 
concentric lines, and with some corner cen- 
tipede motif, shown in the photo at right. 

Fold the top square in half diagonally. 
Then fold it in half two more times, as 
shown in the drawing at top left on the 
facing page. The number of folds deter- 
mines the number of repeating designs in 
the pattern. Holding the folds firmly, baste 
along all edges and down the center of the 
triangle. A brightly colored basting thread 
will be easy to remove later. 

Cuts for the spiral, the center cross, and 
the concentric lines for this design begin 
on the long side of the triangle, near its 
apex. Do not cut all the way through, or 
the piece will separate. Keep the cuts at 
least % in. apart to allow sufficient space 
for hemming each side of the cut. Hems 
Y% in. deep will leave a finished relief strip 
of % in. Cut the corner designs from the 
base of the folded triangle. After you’ve 
cut the design, pull out the basting stitches. 


Basting and stitching—Basting top and bot- 
tom pieces together keeps all sections of 
the cut pattern in place for stitching. Cen- 
ter the cut piece on the bottom piece. If 
you want a third color, cut a shape to fit 
between the layers where needed, as shown 
in the photo on the facing page. Baste all 
edges across the piece in two directions 
and through the center of all cut sections. 
Baste around the third-color shape to keep 
it from moving. Now the sections won’t 
pucker or shift while you work, and you 
need not use an embroidery hoop. At this 
point, eyeball and cut all incomplete cuts 
for the concentric lines, or wait until you 
are working on a section to cut it. 

Begin at the center and work outward, 
hemming the edges of all cuts with small, 
even stitches. Use the needle point to grab 
the fabric, turning it under as you go. Hold 
the hem with your thumb while stitching. 
Keep the width of the bottom channel even, 
and likewise the top relief strip. 

At the end of a straight cut, make a tiny 
V-cut ¥ in. deep to make it easier to turn 
the fabric under. Clip curves and outer cor- 
ners. The stitching is time-consuming, yet 
watching the finished design take shape 
seems not too far short of miraculous. 

You can add more cuts to the opened 
piece after you have done some of the hem- 
ming. This is a fine method for an asym- 
metrical design, but it’s not as precise for 
symmetrical designs. When you have com- 
pleted the reverse-appliqué stitching, pull 
out all basting stitches. 


Borders—Determine the approximate fin- 
ished size of your piece, including its bor- 
ders. To give more body to the finished 
piece, cut a piece of fabric to be used as 
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When the appliqué stitching is complete, small running stitches are worked in embroidery 
floss into the channels, and tiny triangles are satin-stitched. Borders are applied to the 
squares, as shown in the drawing below. 


Applying a border to pa ndau 
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Pa ndau designs and their meanings 


Pa ndau designs have been handed down for generations. They are arrangements of 
symbols that are drawn from Hmong folklore, spirit beliefs and rituals, and ceremo- 
nies commemorating the milestones of life. Some symbols are derived from tales of 
origin and folk heroes, repeated in praise of the spirits and ancestors who estab- 
lished the inherited social order. Others relate to rituals of exorcism, where sharp 
objects are employed. Their destructive qualities are sometimes used protectively to 
ward off danger and evil spirits. Recovery rites and the transport devices needed by 
the priest to travel after a lost soul and bring it back where it belongs are other 
image sources. 

Symbols have many meanings, and their meanings change with time and circum- 
stance. The interpretations below are compiled from interviews with members of the 
San Diego Hmong community and with anthropologists and volunteers working with 
the Hmong in other parts of the country. —W.P.-F. 





Centipedes, some of 
which are poisonous and 
some of which are 
known for their 
medicinal qualities, are 
all highly respected. 


Triangles are used ‘on 
the outer perimeter of 
pa ndau. They 
represent teeth, fish 
scales, or a fence and 
symbolize a protective 
barrier to keep the 
good spirits in and the 
evil forces out. 


The fish hook 
symbolizes a young girl’s 
hope to find a suitor. 

















The eight-pointed star 

is sometimes referred to 
by the Hmong as the 
“left star.” It indicates 
good luck and is also 
known to the Yao (another 
highland tribe) as the 
“Umbrella of Faam 
Ts’ing.” As such, it 
commemorates protective 
action by the “Three 

_ Pure Ones,” who ruled 

_ the spiritual world 
during a legendary flood 
on earth. 
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The dream maze is a 
complex, repeating 
pattern of right-angled 
appliqués. Legend has it 
that a Hmong woman 
awoke from a dream to 
cut out a new and 
different pattern. 


Mouse tracks are also 
used on the perimeter. 
Tracks are considered 
the spirit imprint of the 
person or animal who 
has passed by. 
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Tiger paw prints are 
spirit imprints of tigers, 
the greatest threat toa 
small village. Paws of 
sacrificed animals 
would be hung across a 
sick person's threshold 
as protection from 
harmful spirits. 


A diamond in a square 
most often appears as a 
tiny, scattered 

| appliqué. It has several 
interpretations: the altar 
maintained in the home, 
the floor plan of a 
Buddhist pagoda, and the 
spirit imprint of the 

most powerful good spirit. 





The snail shell 
represents the extended 
family. The center of 
the coil symbolizes the 
ancestors; the outer 
spirals, successive 

_ generations. The 
double snail shell 
represents the union of 
two families. It 
symbolizes the 
spinning motion used in 
many spiritual chants. 


Elephant footprints are 
used on the collars and 
cuffs of Miao clothing. 
The design, also known 
to the Miao as Wotuo, 

is surrounded by a 
closed maze. One folktale 
tells of a Miao woman 
who adapted the pattern 
from the spiral 
formation atop an ox’s 
head to show reverence 
to the ancestors. 





The snail-and-pumpkin- 
seed pattern is found on 
children's hats. Their 
young souls tend to 
wander, and this 

pattern bonds their souls 
to their heads until 

they are used to 

their environment. 





The protective armor 

of the dragon represents 
the mythical dragon 

_ that lives forever, knows 
nothing of sickness, 

and is respected by all. 








backing and interfacing. Center the fin- 
ished pa ndau on this larger backing and 
baste. You now have a base for the border 
strips. If you left the bottom piece of fabric 
on the reverse appliqué larger, you already 
have a 2-in.-wide border (see drawing on 
page 35). Finish the edges of the top piece 
by turning them under and hemstitching. 
Usually a wide border is followed by two 
4-in. borders. For these, tear fabric strips 
about % in. wide. Use your third color; or, 
if you’re introducing the third color here, 
choose a contrasting color that can be re- 
peated with designs to be added later. 
Place the border strips along the edges 
of the main piece, right sides together. Make 
sure each strip is long enough to line up 
with the outside edge of the adjacent strip. 
Sew with a running stitch close to the out- 
side edge. Continue adding rounds of strips 
in either a clockwise or counterclockwise 
direction—just be consistent. Make the last, 
wide round of strips wider than needed to 
accommodate a seam allowance for finish- 
ing. You can appliqué triangular pieces of 
cloth inside one of the wide borders, or you 
can use long cross-stitches (mouse tracks). 


Adding surface-embroidery designs—The 
finishing touch on a reverse-applique de- 
sign is the addition of embroidery stitches 
in contrasting colors: running stitches in 
the reverse-appliqué bottom color channels, 
tiny triangles made of three stitches placed 
symmetrically throughout the design, and 
mouse tracks around the wide borders, with 
tiny crosses at each intersecting thread. 
The pearly quality of silk embroidery floss 
adds highlights to the pieces. 


Backing and finishing—To finish off your 
work, cut a backing the same size as the 
original interfacing fabric. The outer bor- 
der was left larger for hemming. Work from 
the back, folding one edge of the border 
fabric at a time over the centered new 
backing. Stitch and miter corners as you 
go. This new, separate backing can be elimi- 
nated if you don’t mind the exposed stitches 
on the back of the interfacing. The pa ndau 
is now ready to be framed or applied to a 
purse, tote bag, dress, jacket, or apron. 


Changing traditions in embroidery—The 
embroidery patterns of the Hmong, learned 
from childhood, are counted and usually 
worked from the center outward. Border 
designs are stitched last because, as it was 
explained to me, “It is easier to cover a 
mistake by altering the border than to have 
to alter the inside design.” The cross-stitch 
is done on 18-count Aida cloth, with a No. 26 
tapestry needle and silk or cotton floss. 

A variation of counted cross-stitch, actu- 
ally a counted backstitch or an outline stitch, 
is done on 22-count hardanger. These stitches 
form outlined shapes, which are then filled 
in with appliquéd strips of cloth (see cen- 
ter photo, facing page), much as appliquéd 
fabric is integrated into batik designs. 
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The story quilt has become a popular 
form of modern embroidery expression. It 
is the only form of embroidery in which 
pictures are drawn, usually by a male art- 
ist, before stitching begins. The story quilt 
depicts typical Hmong village life, celebra- 
tions, religious ceremonies, war, and other 
aspects of the Hmong experience. 

The pictures are drawn on either cotton 
cloth or cotton/poly cloth and are embroi- 
dered with running stitches, outline stitch, 
chain stitch, and long and short fill stitches 
in vibrant colors. They often include min- 
ute details of traditional dress and ceremo- 
nial elements. While for the Westernized 
Hmong, who spend increasing amounts of 
time pursuing education and jobs, pa ndau 
is a dying art form, the tradition of record- 
ing history on textiles is still very much 
alive with the first generation of Hmong 
immigrants to the United States, many of 
whom have only recently acquired reading 
and writing skills. & 


Wendy Porter-Franctis is a San Diego-based 
photographer, graphic artist, and writer, 
who has worked with Hmong refugees for 
the past five years. For a list of places to 
buy pa ndau, write to her at Threads maga- 
zine. Photos by the author. 
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center are done on 18-count Aida cloth with a No. 26 tapestry needle and 100% cotton or silk 
embrovdery floss. The mouse-track borders are large cross-stitches on cotton. 





A counted cross-stitch variation on 22-count hardanger. Torn meer of cloth are pii Guede over 
areas of the embroidered cloth. The vegetable-seed motif ensures against starvation. 
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The story quilt is a new DAGIEDINORE in achanging tradition. Chain and satin stitches are the 
basis of this scene depicting village life. 


Knitting with Cotton 


Stitch maneuvers help sweaters stay in shape 


by Linda Dyett 


ne of the legacies of the hand- 

knit sweater boom of the early 

1980s is the widespread avail- 

ability of cotton yarns. Dura- 
ble and comfortable to wear, cotton has 
become a versatile fashion staple, whether 
treated to a polished surface or textured 
like a rough-hewn homespun. The natural 
fiber takes wonderfully to dyes. Its subtle, 
lustrous hues will have you mistaking it 
for silk, while with a matte finish, it be- 
comes the essence of casual wear. 

Cotton has the virtue of being incredibly 
absorbent. The fiber can store large amounts 
of moisture—up to 65% of its own weight— 
and then release it slowly. Thus, cotton 
clothes function like air conditioners for 
the body. Even on the hottest days, heat 
never builds up, and there’s no scratch or 
itch. In winter, richly textured cottons turn 
around as thermal blankets. 

For all its good qualities, cotton has a 
poor reputation among handknitters. Un- 
like wool, cotton is not elastic. It’s notori- 
ous for stretching without springing back 
until it’s washed, whereupon it’s known to 
shrink. Many knitters overcautiously avoid 
it. Why waste time with cotton, they rea- 
son, if it’s going to lose its shape? 

But there are ways—simple tricks and 
common-sense techniques—of knitting with 
cotton and caring for cotton handknits, 
which will produce beautiful, long-lasting 
garments. You should know, first of all, 
which type of cotton yarn to choose for the 
sweater you're about to knit. 


Cotton yarns—Some cotton yarns are pro- 
cessed to be stronger than others and to 
remember their shape. These are the mer- 
cerized cottons. Mercerizing, a chemical pro- 
cess involving a soak in alkaline caustic 
soda, was developed 140 years ago by John 
Mercer, a Scotsman (thus called fil d’Ecosse, 
or Scottish yarn, by the French). Merceriz- 
ing adds smoothness, luster, and strength; 
allows for optimal dye saturation; and re- 
duces the potential for shrinkage. Most mer- 
cerized cottons are relatively thin, though 
recent additions knit up about 5 sts/in. 
And, of course, the thinner ones can be 
doubled. For all but the most casual sweat- 
ers, I prefer thin cottons knit on size 2 or 
size 3 needles. Knitting tightly is the best 
way to prevent stretching. 
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The type of yarn that’s least likely to 
stretch is cable cotton, which is plied ex- 
actly like standard, multiple-strand wool- 
crepe yarns. The ends are individually twist- 
ed in one direction, then twisted together 
in the opposite direction. Chat Botté’s Loto 
and Galler’s Cannelé Grande Vitesse are 
cable cottons. Also frequently mercerized 
and eminently durable is high-twist perle 
cotton, which can be double-mercerized for 
extra strength and luster—DMC’s Pearl Cot- 
ton or Bernat’s Cassino, for example. 

Cable, perle, and most other plied cot- 
tons, particularly when they’ve been mer- 
cerized, are “flat” yarns with almost no 
“loft”; that is, they lack the fuzz that stands 
away from the strand in wool and other 
animal fibers. These yarns won't hide stitch 


Sources for cotton yarn, page 78 


irregularities, so they are not for beginners 
or uneven knitters, but they are a joy to 
handle once you've learned to knit them 
evenly. They’re unlikely to pill quickly and 
are perfect for twin sets or other sweaters 
meant to be neat, tailored, and elegant. 
Another type of cotton has recently come 
into its own as a fashion yarn that gives a 
matte, sporty look. Cotton string is a multi- 
ply, low-twist, unmercerized yarn. It’s avail- 
able in a wide variety of thicknesses; ex- 
amples are Aarlan’s Cotonova, and Tahki’s 
Creole. In its bulkier versions, some of the 
plies sometimes come loose and snag at the 
tips of knitting needles. You can overcome 
this hazard by knitting slowly until you 
develop an accurate aim. String yarn knits 
up into wonderfully loose and comfortable 
outdoor cardigans or winter turtlenecks. 
Finally, there’s what I call batting-like 
cotton, really a loosely spun yarn or roving 
plied with a strong binder thread (not nec- 
essarily of cotton). The result is a slubby 
yarn, a thick-thin, or a bouclé, depending 
on the spinning process. This is the most 
rustic-looking cotton (Ole-Oaxaca’s Hand- 
spun Mexican Cotton, for example). If it’s a 
good-quality yarn, it will age marvelously 
and acquire a patina, like untreated leather. 
It’s ideal for oversize novelty sweaters. 


Knitting the ribbing—When youre knit- 
ting with cotton, ribbing is the first prob- 
lem you'll encounter. Because the fiber is 


inelastic, the fabric will sag, though the 
job of the ribbing is precisely to remain 
elastic and buoyant. The remedy is simple: 
Cast on as you ordinarily would, or try a 
wider needle than your instructions call 
for. Then immediately, for your first row, 
switch to needles that are three to five 
sizes smaller than those indicated for the 
body of the sweater. If, for example, the 
pattern calls for size 8 needles, knit the rib 
on size 3, 4, or 5. I also suggest that you 
knit into the backs of all your rib stitches, 
as shown in the drawing on page 40. This 
creates an extra twist, which gives added 
support. You may also want to try a cable 
rib or reverse cross-stitch rib (see swatch, 
page 40) for extra elasticity. 

Alternatively, or in addition, you can add 
stretch by knitting cotton-covered hat elas- 
tic along with the cotton yarn for the rib- 
bing. Since elastic usually comes in white 
or black only, you'll have to dye it to match 
the color of your cotton. One supplier, Cot- 
ton Clouds, offers a translucent elastic thread 
that’s almost invisible. However, I’ve found 
that any elastic will show slightly, so you 
may prefer to tack it inside the ribbing, 
after you finish the sweater. Just sew it on 
by picking up each stitch of the ribbing all 
the way around. 

For the body of the sweater, switch back 
to wider needles to get the gauge indicated 
in your instructions. If the pattern calls for 
a simple stockinette, you may once again 
prefer to knit into the back of each knit 
stitch, as shown in the swatch at left on 
page 41. Be sure you've used the same 
back stitch in your gauge swatch. If you 
twist the purl stitches as well, the fabric 
will deform; thus, if you’re working on cir- 
cular needles, Knit into the back of the 
stitches on alternate rounds only. The over- 
all effect is much the same as ordinary 
stockinette, though the stitches are slight- 
ly raised. 

In Mary Thomas’s Knitting Book, a clas- 
sic published in 1938, the British knitting 
scholar recommends two types of stocki- 
nette that prove to work very well with cot- 
ton yarn. One is the elastic right-over-left 
crossed knit stitch. For a somewhat denser 
fabric, Thomas suggests what she calls knit 
stitch—plaited, an uncrossed Western knit 
stitch combined with an Eastern European 
purl stitch. I call it plaited stockinette, as 
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My affair with King Cotton 


by Sue Franklin 


Several years ago, while taking my first 
weaving class, I bought an interesting 
creamy beige-and-white ball of yarn 

with a soft, nubby texture. It was 
handspun cotton, imported from Haiti, 
and expensive. I finished my weaving, and 
when it was accepted into a juried show, I 
felt encouraged to use this yarn again. 

I decided to couch the yarn into some 
stitchery. Looking back, I can see that I 
was designing the stitchery around this 
yarn, and I also began working in neutral 
colors. The smooth, densely woven 
background fabrics contrasted nicely with 
the textured, yet soft, handspun yarn. I 
stitched a meandering line, making a saw- 
toothed buttonhole stitch with yarn or 
cotton string. Then I eased the handspun 
through the yarns that secured it to the 
background fabric. When these pieces won 
awards in juried shows, I felt I had 
found my lucky yarn. 

I began using the handspun in off-loom 
weavings and needle-woven fiber pieces. In 
needle weaving, the cotton warp threads 
are applied to the designated area of 
background fabric with a large, sharp 
needle. The handspun is then woven into the 
warp threads with a blunt tapestry needle. 
My ball of lucky yarn was getting smaller. 


Yellow blossoms—One summer, our 
family stopped at a motel in Mississippi. I 
noticed some beautiful, yellow-blooming 
plants around the swimming pool and was 
astonished to find out they were cotton! 

As a child, Isaw white-flecked fields 
of cotton in my native East Texas, but I 
learned in school that most of our 
cotton comes from the rich, black soil of 
North Texas. And I recall seeing bales 
stacked at a cotton warehouse, waiting to 
be transported to the docks. That's all I 
knew about cotton. 

I decided to find out more about this 
lovely plant. I learned that cotton had 
started out as a landscape plant in 
ancient China, that it belongs to the 
mallow family, and that it’s related to 
hibiscus and okra. The flowers are yellow 
for one day. Then they turn pink, then 
dark red before they fall, leaving the little 
ovary attached. This enlarges and ripens 
into a seed pod, the cotton boll. The 
plant’s leaves are large, smooth, deeply 


The yellow cotton flower matures into a boll 
(below) containing seeds embedded in a mass 
of fiber. At right, white and brown cotton spun 
together make a thick, slubby yarn. 








divided, and dark green. Cotton is grown 
in 17 states and is a major crop in 14, 
all of them Southern. Its growing season is 
about 150 days, the longest of any 
annually planted crop in this country. 
Then I saw an ad in a weaving magazine 
for brown cotton with seed, from 
Tennessee. Even at $18/lb., I had to 
have some. Brown cotton, I recalled, was 
the coton jaune of the French Acadians 
of Louisiana. In an exhibit there, I'd seen 
their beautiful weavings, brown combined 
with white and blue indigo-dyed cotton. 
Brown cotton was known as “slave 
cotton” in the South because it was used 
for slave clothing. It. became unpopular 
after the Civil War and is almost extinct 
today, though it remained a commercial 
crop in Louisiana until World War 1. 
Brown cotton grows about 5 ft. tall— 
much taller than white cotton—but it has 
the same beautiful yellow blossoms. It 
is botanically named Gossyprum 
religiosum (religious cotton) because it 
was woven for monks’ robes in ancient 
China. In China, cotton wasn't spun until 
about 600 A.D. (Tang Dynasty), though it 
had been grown as an ornamental plant 
for several centuries. In some tropical 
countries, brown cotton is grown as a 
perennial, but here it is an annual. 


Planting cotton—A spinning student of 
mine also became intrigued with growing 
cotton, so we exchanged seeds—her 

white ones from Arkansas, my brown ones 
from Tennessee. I planted both brown 

and white cotton that first year. 

Many people with good intentions 
made comments like, “You can't plant 
brown and white cotton together, or 
you'll get speckled cotton” (I decided that 
would be great), or “Don’t you Know it’s 
illegal to plant cotton in the city? You 
might bring on a boll-weevil 
infestation.” When I checked with the 
county agricultural agent, I received no 
warnings, just some friendly planting tips. 

After harvesting my fine crop, I decided 
to concentrate on the brown variety, as it 
was rather unusual. The next year I used 
fresh seed from the first crop. Its color 
was darker than it was that first year. 

In the home garden, cotton needs the 
same care as vegetables. Plant about mid- 





March or when the ground is warm. Use 
fresh seeds and soak them in water 
overnight. Plant in enriched soil, in full 
sun; it doesn’t seem to matter whether the 
soil is acid or alkaline, though in Houston 
we added lime to the acid soil. In the North, 
try a large container that can be 
sheltered in early spring. Plant about 3 in. 
below the surface and space the seeds 
12 in. to 18 in. apart. Fertilize, water, 
cultivate, and protect against insects. 
When the weather becomes cool, if the 
bolls haven't opened yet, and the plants 
are dying, pick the bolls and bring them 
indoors. Put them in an open container 
for several days, and they'll burst open. 


Spinning cotton—The fibers of the 
brown cotton are short and coarse, as 
opposed to the white, longer-stapled 
cotton that’s commercially grown. 
Therefore, I card the brown and white 
together slightly to make a butterscotch- 
vanilla rolag, and I spin it rather thickly 
and unevenly. This blend makes the 
precious brown fiber go farther, and it’s 
easier to spin than brown alone. Besides, I 
really like the look of the blended fibers. 

I use an antique pair of cotton carders. 
They have softer, finer, more densely 
spaced wires than wool carders. You can 
use wool carders, but you'll get a textured 
rolag that will make a heavy, bulky yarn. 
You can also use drum carders for wool. 

Commercially processed cotton sliver 
that you buy for spinning is clean and 
white and doesn't need to be carded. 
Just take a handful, ease it out and tease 
it loose, and spin as any other fiber. 

Cotton is easy to spin. Because the 
fibers are weak, I have my beginning 
students spin it on a drop spindle 
supported by a small bowl. Cotton needs 
to be overspun, and besides giving it a 
lot of twist, I spin it thick and thin so it 
looks handspun. Handle it gently when 
using a spinning wheel. After the spool 
has filled with the lumpy yarn, I skein 
it and boil it about ten minutes. This shrinks 
the yarn and helps set the twist. 


Sue Franklin lives tn Wimberley, TX. 
Photos this page by the author. For 
sources of cotton yarns, fiber, and 
seeds, see page 78. 





Ribbings for cotton 


Rib with crossed knit stitch 
Ribbing knit with right-over-left crossed 
knit stitch. 

Row 1—*k1-b, p1; rep from *. 

All subsequent rows: k and p all sts as 
they stand on the needle; knit all k sts from 
the back, as explained below. 





Knitting into the back of the stitch (k1-b) 
means inserting the needle through the back, 
instead of the front, of the loop. This causes 
the loop of the stitch to cross right over left. 
Wrap the yam around the right needle, as 
you normally would. You can also cross purl 
stitches (p1-b) by inserting the needle through 
the back of the loop. For the rib stitch shown 
above, knit into the back of all knit stitches; 
work the purl stitches as usual. 
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Mltstrations by Frank Mayu 


Cable rib 

Multiple of 5 sts plus 2 sts. 

Rows 1 and 3 (wrong side)}—K2, *p1-b, 

k1, p1-b, k2; rep from *. 

Row 2—P2, *k1-b, p1, k1-b, p2; rep from *. 
Row 4-—P2, “sl next 2 sts to dpn (double- 
pointed needle) and hold in front, k1-b, sl the 
purl st back to left-hand needle and purl it, 

k1-b from dpn, p2; rep from *. 

Rep rows 1-4. 





shown at right on page 41. I suggest that 
you experiment with both of these stitches 
and compare them with your own stocki- 
nette. Choose whichever gives your knitting 
the greatest firmness as well as elasticity. 

Some knitters find that garter and seed- 
stitch patterns lend themselves especially 
well to cotton Knitting. But there are many 
stitch patterns that will add body and elas- 
ticity to knitted fabric, so experimentation 
is worthwhile. 

Cotton knitting can similarly be strength- 
ened via Fair Isle and jacquard patterns, in 
which the additional colors float behind 
the fabric. And because cotton colors are 
unusually vivid, these techniques are par- 
ticularly desirable. On the other hand, cot- 
ton is a dense fiber, and the extra yarn will 
weigh it down—a boon for winter garments, 
but not ideal for breezy summer Knits. 


Choosing a sweater pattern—A well-charted 
set of instructions can also add longevity 
to a cotton sweater. If they’re geared for 
cotton, the instructions should allow fora 
greater-than-usual reduction of stitches at 
points of body contact and control—at the 
underarms and wrists, for instance. Ac- 





Reverse cross-stitch rib 
Multiple of 4 sts plus 2 sts. 

Row 17 (right side)—P2, *k2, p2; rep from *. 
Row 2—K2, “skip 1 st and purl 2nd st, 

purl the skipped st, sl both sts tog off needle, 
k2, rep from *. 

Rep rows 17 and 2. 


cording to several expert pattern writers, 
the length of the underarm decrease for a 
set-in sleeve in a cotton sweater should al- 
ways be a half inch greater than for wool. 
It’s fairly easy to recalculate such decreases 
when yourre substituting cotton yarn in a 
wool pattern. But if you’re reluctant to try 
this, you can still hunt down a pattern spe- 
cifically calling for cotton yarn. When you 
later block it, or after one initial wearing, 
it will stretch to fit you. 

If you like knitting absolutely by the 
book, you can test the shrinkage of your 
cotton yarn in advance of producing a sweat- 
er. Simply knit up a square swatch some- 
what larger than the 4-in. gauge swatch 
called for in the instructions. Measure it 
carefully at its borders. Then machine-wash 
it in warm water and tumble-dry. Repeat 
this wash-and-dry routine for any yarn that 
isn’t mercerized. (If you know the yarn is 
mercerized, you don’t need to wash and 
dry it more than once). Block the swatch 
by pressing it on the wrong side with a 
steam iron. Then measure your gauge. When 
you later wash your sweater, simply use 
the same water and dryer temperatures as 
you did for the swatch. Many knitters fol- 
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Crossed-knit _ 

stockinette stitch 

Knit into the back of each stitch; purl as in 
regular stockinette. 


low this rigorous swatch testing no matter 
what the fiber. 

Good cotton will not shrink much, if at 
all, especially if it has been mercerized. 
Not-so-good cotton may shrink 10% or more, 
but if you've tested it properly, you still 
shouldn't have problems. Shrinkage is 
caused by a combination of high heat (over 
105°F) and agitation. To avoid shrinkage, 
you don’t have to hand-wash your cotton 
knits in cold water. Warm water will not 
only get them cleaner but will keep the 
dyes from running, whereas cold water may 
bring out the dyes. 

Unless you plan to have your sweater 
dry-cleaned every time, the advance test- 
ing system is essential when youre knit- 
ting with more than one color (in which 
case the swatch must contain all the col- 
ors). Add a few drops of white vinegar to 
the final rinse water to stabilize the multi- 
colors. If they run, at least you'll have 
found out sooner than later. You can still 
go ahead and knit the sweater, but you'll 
have to consign it to a dry cleaner when- 
ever it’s soiled. 

It’s better to use a liquid laundry deter- 
gent than a powder to wash cottons, as 
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Plaited stockinette stitch 
Row 17 (right side}—k all sts. 

Row 2 (wrong side}—p all stitches b, with 
yarn looped under needle. 

Rep rows 1 and 2. 


Seed stitch 


Even number of sts. 

Row 1—*K1, p1; rep from * 
Row 2—‘*P1, k1,; rep from * 
Rep rows 17 and 2. 


powders tend to get caught in the ribbing. 
And it’s perfectly okay to put them in the 
washing machine, on the gentle cycle; add 
a fabric softener to the last rinse. To keep 
colors bright, you can add 6 tsp. or 7 tsp. of 
white vinegar to the rinse. By all means, 
tumble-dry your cotton sweater at low heat. 
This will make it extra soft and will cut 
down on stretch. It’s a good idea to toss a 
wet bath towel into the dryer with your 
cottons. It will absorb excess heat. 

If your cotton sweater is meant to be tai- 
lor-fitted, you may want to reblock it after 
each washing. In that case, dry it 20 to 30 
minutes. Then pin it to shape on a block- 
ing board. One clever knitter I know ex- 
periments with her cotton sweaters each 
time she washes them. She'll elongate them 
one week or widen the sleeves the next 
week. It’s like having a new sweater each 
wash day. After 20 or more reshapings, her 
sweaters still look and feel great. King Cot- 
ton may not be the most elastic yarn you'll 
ever meet, but it’s surely the most versatile— 
and obliging. O 





On all knit rows (bottom drawing), insert the 
right needle through the front of each stitch. 
Loop the yarn under the needle (Western 
style). On the first row only, the result is or- 
dinary uncrossed knit stitches. On all purl 
rows (top drawing), insert the needle through 
the back of the stitch and loop the yarn be- 
neath the right needle (Eastern style). The 
purl maneuver combined with the ordinary 
knit stitch crosses the knit rows below and 
prepares as well for the succeeding knit rows 
to be twisted. 


Contributing editor Linda Dyett frequently 
writes about knitting. 


A Shared 
Work + pace 
Tue WI What 

Yow’re Looking For 


Tips from two groups 
of surface designers who 
have organized their own studios 





by Julie Levy 


Print and Dye Works 
work space 


. Sewing machine 9. Sinks 17. Couch 
. Steamer 10. Washer 18. Bulletin board > 
. Individual spaces 11. Water heater _ 19. Resource files 

. Drawer storage 12. Tub | 20. Library 

Tools 13. Shelves 21. Desks 

Dryer 14. Table and storage 22. Files 

Stove 15. Storage 23. Furnace 

Pots 16. Light table 24. Refrigerator 





Overall: 50' x 20’ 
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magine leaving your sunny city 

apartment, dropping your toddler off 

at a cheery day-care center, taking 

a short train ride, and entering a 

large, north-lit, “user-friendly” sur- 
face-design workshop shared by a group of 
like-minded people churning out colorful 
fabric. This has been my recurring fantasy 
during a long, cold Vermont winter while 
my tiny studio sits empty—its heater broken, 
its water frozen, the road unplowed. Feb- 
ruary, however, has brought an end to my 
musing and an opportunity for me to trav- 
el to Massachusetts and California in pur- 
suit of the work space of my dreams. So I 
pour my toddler into her snowsuit, put my 
pencil behind my ear, and tuck my tape re- 
corder into the diaper bag. 

Print and Dye Works, at 7 Davis Square 
in Somerville, MA, is a short train ride from 
both Boston and Cambridge. North light 
floods into 1,100 sq. ft. of work space and 
office through eight large windows. Be- 
neath the windows are the desks of six tex- 
tile designers who periodically share the 
room with groups who gather for classes, 
lectures, workshops, and meetings. On the 
West Coast, in Berkeley, CA, I found three 
designers—Lyons Filmer, Jess Shoup, and 
Jean Hearst—in search of a similar work 
space. They hope to start a shared surface- 
design studio in the Bay area. 

Both groups were motivated by needs 
that all people in the surface-design field 
have in common. Because of health haz- 
ards, safety precautions require that work 
space be separate from living space. Long, 
large rooms are ideal, especially for screen 
printers. (The Berkeley group told me about 
a teacher who set up her print table in an 
abandoned barroom.) Equipment for the 
ideal studio can be costly, labor can be in- 
tensive for those who build their own, and 





Ls 
, a — a. 
Barbara Goldberg, left, of Print and Dye 
Works, of Somerville, MA, wears a respirator 
mask while helping a student mix dyes, in ac- 
cordance with the group’s safety guidelines. 
Shown at right is a work table with a stack of 
frames used for stretching and suspending 
fabric. Photo above by Dick Waghorne. Photo 
at right by the author. 
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the list of necessities can be extensive: for 
example, a fabric steamer, 3-yd. long to 
30-yd.-long print tables, washer, dryer, sinks, 
tub, exhaust hood. 

Does this sound like your dream list of 
studio requirements? Then a shared work 
space may be the answer for you, and there’s 
something to be learned from these two 
groups about the planning of a studio. 


Starting out in Somerville—Print and Dye 
Works has been a successful group studio 
for six years. Before a space was found for 
a workshop, the group met for lectures and 
classes in members’ studios. Then the grant 
writing and application for nonprofit sta- 
tus began, as well as fund raising and a 
membership drive. A board of directors was 
formed, officers were elected, and respon- 
sibilities were delegated. Once it was es- 
tablished as an educational organization, 
Print and Dye Works obtained classroom 
space and offered it as studio rental space 
as a secondary income and as a courtesy to 
members. Many of the members have rent- 
ed space over the years—some have moved 
on to private studios, and others have stayed 
on as regular users. 

The symbiotic relationship of the organi- 
zation and its regular renters precludes some 
of the problems a private group has to cope 
with. The ownership of equipment, for ex- 
ample, is not an issue. Most of it was pur- 
chased by the organization with the help 
of one of the last National Endowment for 
the Arts (NEA) grants given for purchasing 
studio equipment. The problem of finding 
new renters when someone leaves falls to 
the organization, which generates interest 
through its classes, lectures, and workshops. 
As for equal time in the use of space and 
equipment, the renters’ cooperation is a 
factor, as are the needs and requirements 


of their diverse techniques. The only time 
that studio use is heavy enough to cause 
pressure is during the Christmas season. 
Print and Dye Works charges $60 a month 
to six renters, and the income from part- 
time users pays the remainder of the 
$420-per-month rent. The utilities, about 
$100 per month, are paid for through classes, 
membership, and the annual rent party. 
New renters are encouraged to use the 
space on one of the limited-use plans, which 
gives them time to see if the work space 
suits their needs and if their habits are 
compatible with those of the other renters. 
The honor system is used, unless another 
renter is bothered by a time infraction. 
Then that renter brings the issue to the in- 
dividual, and if it not solved, to the organi- 
zation. Four rental options are offered: 
1. Eight hours to be used within six months 
for $12/month. 
2. Forty-five hours to be used within 30 
days for $45/month. 
3. Fifty hours to be used within six months 
for $60/month. 
4. Unlimited use with a key for 24-hour ac- 
cess (the “monthly-renter” option), for 
$60/month; a three-month commitment is 
required with 30 days notice prior to leav- 
ing. Only six people are allowed this option. 
Everyone using the space receives an ori- 
entation and a set of printed guidelines. 
Sarah Young, a renter from 1980, when 
space was first available, says, “One of the 
things about having a group work’ space 
where there is a lot of coming and going is 
it’s like adjusting to new roommates. That’s 
one of the drawbacks.” However, the orien- 
tation, guidelines, and advice from the “old 
hands” in the studio have prevented equip- 
ment damage, fires, and floods. 
The Print and Dye Workshop guidelines 
are divided into five categories. The “gen- 
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eral” guidelines discuss the importance of 
labeling personal equipment and supplies 
with the owner’s name, leaving instruc- 
tions for moving a piece left on the table to 
dry, conserving utilities, and not smoking. 
“Money matters” covers rent payments and 
use of the telephone. The “cleaning and 
maintenance” guidelines list the equipment 
that must be kept separate. For example, 
the wax-removing iron and ironing board 
must be separate from the sewing iron and 
ironing board; the indigo pot, separate from 
the other dye pots. They also describe the 
garbage-removal procedure (a task of mam- 
moth proportions in an active shop). The 
Boston group has a list of names posted on 
a filing cabinet and sets a box of stars 
nearby. Every time a renter takes out the 
trash, he or she can put a star on the chart. 
Next to some names is a long row of stars, 
while next to others. ..hmm, not so many 
stars. This peer-pressure system works so 
well that the group has no list of assigned 
tasks, nor does it have to spend time in 
weekly meetings thrashing out assignments. 
Other shared duties include household tasks, 
such as buying paper towels, changing the 
ironing-board cover, sweeping, dusting, oil- 
ing the sewing maching, replacing light 
bulbs, and watering the plants. 

The “safety” guidelines are, of course, a 
major concern because dye and wax can be 
health hazards. Dye particles can be respi- 
ratory irritants. The safety guidelines specify 
where and how dyes should be mixed and 
stored, forbid eating in the dye area, and 
outline the safe use of wax. 

The “before-you-leave” category is not only 
in the guidelines, but it’s also posted on 
the door. With so many appliances, it’s 
easy to see how important this list can be, 
with its specifics of unplugging, turning 
off, turning down, and closing and locking 
everything from the water heater to the 
steamer to the windows and doors. Other 
instructions for the use and care of each 
piece of equipment are posted next to it. 


Starting out in Berkeley—“We were all as- 
tonished at how difficult we found it to be 
to come up with an intergroup agreement,” 
Filmer said about the Berkeley group’s ini- 
tial planning sessions. They spent many 
hours establishing the following initial 
points of contract:. 

1. All agreements are made by consensus. 
2. All costs are divided in equal portions, 
giving each member equal usage and equal 
ownership of equipment, with the possibil- 
ity of members trading portions of time- 
sharing at cost with each other. (The Berke- 
ley group estimates it will need an initial 
investment of about $1,000 per member 
for equipment and set up. Each of the five 
members will pay $300 per month to cover 
rent, utilities, and equipment replacement.) 

3. Two months’ notice is required from any 
member leaving, at which time all mem- 
bers actively look for a new member who 
will buy out the person leaving at fair mar- 
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ket value for his or her share. The group 
retains an option to reduce its membership 
by buying out the person leaving. The mem- 
ber forfeits the initial investment if no re- 
placement member is found. 

4. If the group disbands, all assets will be 
sold, and the profits will be divided equal- 
ly or by percentage of time-sharing if mem- 
bers have reapportioned the time-sharing 
of the space. 

The group plans to take this agreement 
and the rental agreement to a lawyer once 
a space has been found. The members will 
review the agreement after three months 
and then every year, or as needed to up- 
date it. A fifth point of agreement that the 
group was developing when I visited was 
the “show-them-the-door clause” for mem- 
bers more than 60 days delinquent in rent 
and those with unresolvable conflicts. The 
details of handling that kind of problem 
had them scratching their heads. 


Some of the advantages—Despite the new- 
roommate syndrome, renters agree that the 
advantages of shared space far outweigh 
the disadvantages. People share technical 
information and marketing information free- 
ly. They Keep lists of suppliers, complete 
with comments. The group takes advan- 
tage of volume discounts, and the organi- 
zation buys bulk salt, urea, and sodium 
carbonate for resale to its classes and rent- 
ers. Each renter has his or her own dyes, 
fabric, and tools. 

The stimulation of working in a busy 
studio away from home is also an incentive 
to space sharing. “I find the isolation of be- 
ing home is a problem. Just coming to a 
different space is motivating in itself,” says 
Cathy Weller, who works full time in the 
studio. Working away from home elimi- 
nates the dyer-versus-homemaker conflict, 
according to Karen Snyder from Boston: 
“I’ve gone through years of feeling guilty 
when the house is a disaster and I'm work- 
ing on my business and feeling guilty when 
I'm working on the house and I’m not 
working on my business. When you come 
here, you don't see the dishes in the sink.” 

The Berkeley group cited some of the 
same advantages for opting for a group 
space. “Lyons and I talk on the phone some- 
times fourteen times a day,” Jess Shoup 
said. Their exchange of technical informa- 
tion and encouragement has been invaluable 
for the screened yardage and upholstery 
fabric they are developing independently. 
In their prospective studio they will be off 
the phone and on the print tables—10-yd. 
and 15-yd.-long tables if they have their 
way, but that will require.some space. 


Shopping for the right space—The Berke- 
ley group has been looking for warehouse 
space large enough for print tables, a washer 
and dryer, screen storage, a big wash-out 
sink, fabric and finished yardage storage, a 
dye-mixing area, desk space, an eating area, 
a stove. A space of about 2,000 sq. ft. would 


suit them. That size is small as warehouse 
space goes. Spaces from 5,000 sq. ft. to 
15,000 sq. ft. are readily available at rea- 
sonable rents, but the smaller the area, 
the higher the price per sq. ft. The boom in 
the popularity of warehouses for living space 
also presents a problem. “Warehouses are 
chic,” says Filmer, who names lawyers and 
architects and other “upscale” profession- 
als as her competition for space. 

Filmer has these suggestions about pric- 
ing rental space: “Learn what’s typical in 
the area. Look at a lot of spaces. Be pre- 
pared to negotiate. Have a good idea of 
what you want and what you can pay. Some- 
times real estate agents offer to look for you, 
but be aware of what fee is due them. Learn 
about commercial leases, insurance, etc.” 
The group also has strict requirements about 
the safety of the neighborhood it will work 
in. “I drove by a place at noon and wouldn't 
get out of the car and go in,” Shoup said. 
Good lighting, good floors, and adequate 
water are important considerations. Elec- 
tricity, and sometimes gas, are generally 
available in warehouses. Most landlords will 
run water to the space, but the group must 
pay for plumbing, heating, and rewiring 
for heavy electrical usage. 

The Boston group listed these criteria for 
selecting a studio: readily available plumb- 
ing, access to public transportation, avail- 
able parking, safe neighborhood, and good 
natural lighting. In Boston, space for art- 
ists is disappearing at an alarming rate. No 
one at Print and Dye Works knew of alter- 
native studio space that had adequate run- 
ning water. The renters were enthusiastic 
about their space, but they wanted to em- 
phasize that the advantages of a nonprofit 
organization were underwritten with time- 
consuming volunteer effort. The grant writ- 
ing, mailings, fund raising, and adminis- 
trative tasks have been mainly carried out 
by members. When the telephone rings, 
the regular renters are there to answer it. 
They also teach classes, keep the studio 
clean and the equipment in order, and hold 
shows and sales so textiles remain in the 
public eye. In exchange, they have a well- 
equipped studio; a source of new renters; 
access to information through classes, lec- 
tures, and files; income from teaching; and 
reduced rent because they share space with 
all the groups participating in Print and 
Dye Works’ activities. 

Is it all worthwhile—the planning, the 
cooperation, the adaptation to other peo- 
ple? Both groups answered with a definite 
yes. The stimulation, the interrelationship 
of people working in the same place, the 
support of one another for problem solving 
are behind their enthusiasm. Clearly, these 
relationships are the most important crite- 
ria for a “user-friendly” studio. 6 


Julie Levy is an artist and a writer in 
Weathersfield Center, VT. Print and Dye 
Works’ lease has since expired and the stu- 
dio is looking for a new space. 
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While waiting for the group studio to be set 
up, Jess Shoup (above) creates interior fabrics 
on two 28-yd. tables belonging to a T-shirt and 
yardage-printing business. Lyons Filmer 
(right) produces most of the images for her in- 
terior fabrics in the darkroom; then she dyes 
them. Precautions against health hazards are 
among her major concerns for the new work 
space. Photo above by Lyons Filmer. Photo at 
right by Jess Shoup and Joy Stocksdale. 


Berkeley group’s plans for the ideal work space 


1. Storage for screens and 
bolts of fabric i} 
2. Printing table, 5° x 45’ | 
3. Strike-off table, 5’ x 12’ | 
4. Printing table, 5’ x 30’ is 
5. Screen setup/lay-down 
table, 5’ x 6’ ' 
6. Printing table, 5’ x 16’ 
7. Light table, 4° x 5’ | 
8. Exhaust fans 
9. Display wall 
10. Ironing board 
11. Sewing area 
12. Desk with filing cabinets 
underneath 
13. Daybed 
14. Closed cupboards 
15. Eating counter with hot 
plate/refrigerator 
underneath 
16. Stacking washer/dryer 
17. Semicircular lightproof 
curtain 
18. Trays (wet area) 34 
19. Enlarger 
20. Dry area 
21. Film-drying lines F 
22. Critique wall | 
23. Vacuum frame/arc lamp 
24. Screen wash-out sink, 4 
6’ x 3’ —' 
25. Squeegee rack 
26. Dye vat for yardage, 
5’ x 2’ 
27. Counter/refrigerator 
for dye and chemicals 
28. Sink for dyeing, 2’ x 2%’ 
29. Counter/utensil drying _ 31. Steaming area with fume 
30. Dye-mixing area with fume hood, 4’ x 2’ 
hood, 5’ x 27’ 32. Storage 


| 
| 
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23 Bathroom 


33. Large entry area | 
34. Outside concrete area 
35. Table and chairs 
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Overall: 53° x 42 
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A Tinen Shift: 
Plain Sewi 
akes the 
Your Fabric 
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Careful layout 
and durable 
stitching are 
the heart of this 
15th-century 
technique 


by Kathleen B. Smith 


lain sewing was an essential 
skill for 18th-century wom- 
en. Simply put, plain sewing 
is functional sewing, charac- 
terized by durable and care- 
ful construction and the near elimination 
of waste fabric. Methods of laying out, cut- 
ting, and sewing, unchanged for centuries, 
were used to produce common household 
textiles and garments. Tablecloths, nap- 
kins, bed linens, baby garments, men’s 
shirts, and women’s shifts were produced 
routinely in the home by, or under the su- 
pervision of, the mistress of the house. 

Of course, many changes have occurred 
since the days when every woman was 
schooled in the basic stitching and cutting 
regimen of plain sewing. Machine-woven 
cloth is now virtually a disposable com- 
modity, and modern techniques of cutting 
and sewing reflect our attitudes toward the 
temporary nature of our clothing. But the 
tenets of plain sewing do have a place in 
the 20th century. Handweavers especially 
can appreciate the 18th-century attitude 
concerning the value of cloth. Using fabric 
in its entirety and finishing with a high de- 
gree of workmanship is an age-old, and 
useful, tradition. 

In both their plan and construction, 18th- 
century women’s shifts illustrate the es- 
sential points of plain sewing. They are 
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characterized by a very economical use of 
fabric, and the only place where fit is es- 
sential is in the width of the shoulders. 
Yet, these simple garments are comfort- 
able and remarkably well fitting. Another 
attribute of the shift is its amazing dura- 
bility—the quality of workmanship on sur- 
viving shifts is high. Fifteen or more stitches 
to the inch are common, and raw edges are 
never exposed. The plain linen fabrics ranged 
from 40 to 120 threads per inch and were 
sewn with fine linen thread. (Handwoven 
linen was as common then as machine- 
woven cotton became in the 1860s and 
1870s, with the invention of the cotton 
gin.) When there were ruffles on the shift, 
they were made of finer linen. 

A shift was the undergarment and night- 
gown worn by women of Western culture 
during the 17th to mid-19th centuries. Both 
aristocrats and peasants wore the same style 
garment. Form-shaping devices called stays, 
made of wool with ribs of metal or bone, 
were worn over the shift, along with petti- 
coats, hoops, pockets (which were made in 
pairs on a tape and worn as a separate gar- 
ment), and a gown (the period term for 
dress). Ruffles at the neck or sleeve of a 
dress were most often attached to the shift. 
EKighteenth-century conventions of modesty 
and fashion dictated that gowns cover wom- 
en’s elbows and ankles. The shift’s sleeves 


also generally covered the elbows and were 
finished with fixed or adjustable ruffles; 
the average-length shift fell below the knee. 
The garment has what is today called a 
scoop neck, often made adjustable with a 
drawstring. In order to accommodate the 
gown under which the shift was worn, this 
décolletage was approximately level with 
the armpits—striking by modern, but not 
by 18th-century, standards. The woman's 
shift remained virtually unchanged from 
1620 to 1850. 

Compared with wool, silk, and embroi- 
dered outer garments, a shift was relatively 
easy to wash. The number of shifts a wom- 
an owned depended on her affluence, but 
it is reasonable to believe that all but the 
poorest of women had two or more to allow 
for occasional washing. 


Layout—Linen cloth of the 18th century was 
available in a variety of widths. For the 
most part, shifts appear to have been made 
from fabrics that measured 27 in. to 45 in. 
wide. The shifts of working women and 
servants tended to be constructed from nar- 
row, somewhat coarse linen cloth, which 
yielded a durable, economical garment. 
Wealthy women could purchase wider, finer 
fabrics and thus produce fuller, more sup- 
ple shifts. (The shift in the photo on the 
facing page was my experiment in using 
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Kathleen Smith made this reproduction of 
an 18th-century woman’s shift out of the nar- 
rowest, coarsest fabric and with the scantiest 
layout to see what the most economical gar- 
ments of the period were like. The gores, long 
triangular pieces attached to the front and 
back of the garment, create a fuller garment 
but cause the hem to dip slightly at the sides. 
Photo by Gary Gunderson. 


the coarsest fabric in the narrowest width— 
27 in.—in order to simulate the garments 
of the poorest women.) 

Because economy of fabric was usually 
the primary consideration, in order to avoid 
waste, the woman making a shift laid out 
her pattern by folding the fabric in halves, 
thirds, and quarters. Although the wearer’s 
wealth and status determined the width of 
the fabric, the width of the fabric deter- 
mined the layout. A sewer could produce a 
comfortable, long-lived garment with as little 
as 1% waste on a length of cloth. A period 
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Layout plans for the shift 
Asymmetrical plan . 
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source that advises the housewife of the 
late 17th century on how to select linen 
and cotton fabrics has a section entitled: 
“The Art of Cutting out Shifts, so that you 
may save a quarter of an Ell, in Cutting out 
one Shift, and yet Cut it as long and large 
as others had out of a quarter more. A 
Work never before Attempted” (J.F., The 
merchant's ware-house laid open: or, The 
Plain dealing linnen-draper. London: Printed 
for John Sprint & Geo. Conyers, 1696). 

As shown in the above drawing, there 
are two basic approaches to the layout and 
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cutting of a shift: symmetrical and asym- 
metrical. Narrow widths of fabric required 
a symmetrical layout. Symmetrical cutting 
is simpler, and the plan is more propor- 
tional than that of asymmetrical cutting 
because the pieces are based on multiples 
of one another. The only necessary mea- 
surements for a symmetrically cut shift 
are the shoulder width and the length of 
the garment. The asymmetrical method re- 
sults in greater fullness for the fabric used, 
although it is more complex in the ar- 
rangement of the pieces—but well worth- 
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Nistreations by Mark Kara 


The gores (at bottom) are attached to the front 
and back body with selvage joins and a felled 
seam. The diamond-shaped gusset 1s placed 
on the bias for ease of movement and to elimi- 
nate stress in the underarm area. It is stitched 
to the garment pieces with flat-felled seams. 


while when strict economy was not the 
principal aim. 

A woman of means might purchase 3 yd. 
of fine, 40-in.-wide white linen. This fabric 
could be cut on an asymmetrical plan and 
would result in a shift that fit nicely through 
the shoulders, measured about 46 in. around 
the chest, and tapered out to 94 in. at the 
hem. A working-class woman of identical 
body size might buy 3 yd. of 27-in.-wide 
common white linen and cut it, using a 
symmetrical plan to produce a shift with a 
comfortable fit at the shoulders, but mea- 
suring only 40 in. at the chest and 74 in. 
around the hem. (Obviously, most women 
would easily be able to fit into either shift.) 

Plain sewing employs a handful of sim- 
ple techniques—including fine stitching and 
the finishing of raw edges—with the object 
being maximum durability of the finished 
article. Although some may argue that the 
finishing methods are time-consuming, these 
sewers knew that if they invested a bit 
more time in the making of shifts, the gar- 
ments would last longer. Fabric goods ranked 
very high in terms of value on household 
inventories. Consider, too, the labor involved 
in producing 3 yd. of linen: growing, har- 
vesting, and processing flax, and spinning, 
weaving, and finishing. 


Seam treatments—Two basic seams are used 
in the making of shifts—the selvage join 
and the flat-felled seam. A selvage join 
brings together selvage edges of two pieces 
of fabric by lacing together the virtually in- 
visible loops formed where the weft thread 
Selvage join Flat-felled seam turns back on itself at the selvage. This 
x A. | ee | join is especially useful with handwoven 
The needle in a spiral og ' Ue ( Trim one seam a rhe: cloth, where the width of the fabric is limit- 
path picks up a PL Pi Ss allowance. ; as « enasss ed by the arms’ reach of a single weaver. 
single weft thread of org * prs W = nine 
FESS ED 9 
y, 
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= To produce a wider fabric, two or more nar- 
the selvage end of o 
_ Wrong side 


each piece of fabric. row pieces can be joined with a selvage 
Theistitches ake join. The seam is completely flat and prac- 
about %e in. apart. tically invisible. The technique is obvious- 

ly useful for sheets and large tablecloths; 





“, = Fold over ee] for clothing it offers a way to make a seam 

. LPH , : untrimmed edge. Ent 5 A os without creating extra bulk. 
a tht As Sees |. gett gt Rather than joining narrow panels to form 
Wie ft ge . | - a wide fabric before cutting out the shift, 
ors | which would create extra seams in the gar- 
i . oa ‘ ment, the 18th-century sewer tried to best 
<feane a use the whole cloth. Pattern pieces were 
pe ade Se preferably laid out so that selvage ends 
fe aS ; could be joined as garment seams, as in 
br ty on ey the symmetrical plan on page 47. The gores 
side = oA : and body pieces are all cut on the selvage 
of ee re me and will be selvage-joined when the gar- 

fabrio-— J), : ment is assembled. 


The second seaming method, the flat- 
felled seam, was used to join cut edges. A 
technique familiar to modern sewers, the 
flat-felled seam is made in two steps. First, 
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two pieces of cloth are joined, same sides 
together, with a running-stitch seam. Then, 
one side of the seam allowance is trimmed 
away to approximately half its original mea- 
surement, and the wider seam allowance is 
folded over the trimmed edge. Closely spaced 
whipstitches along the edge of the fold se- 
curely encase the fabric’s raw edges. This 
technique prevents the raveling caused by 
abrasion to cut edges. If the cutting plan 
called for shoulder seams (as in the asym- 
metrical layouts on page 47), these were 
stitched as flat-felled seams. 


Gores and gussets—Gores are triangular 
pieces of fabric that are added to extend 
the width of the garment body. They are 
attached to the body with selvage joins 
and felled seams, as shown at bottom in 
the photo on the facing page. The gores are 
not cut on the true bias, but rather on the 
diagonal. When attached to the garment 
body, they cause the side hems of the gar- 
ment to dip (see photo, page 47). This curved 
edge wasn’t usually trimmed off, possibly 
because aesthetic considerations weren’t im- 
portant to the construction. Another rea- 
son for keeping them may have been that 
when the wearer’s shoulders are pushed 
back, as they‘must be when she is wearing 
stays, the dip practically disappears. 

Since the underarm and side seams are 
nearly always cut edges, they are sewn with 
felled seams. A 3-in. to 4-in. square gusset 
is inserted in the underarm area of the 
sleeve and body. Gussets eliminate stress 
points and are essential to comfortable, 
durable clothing that is constructed from 
rectangular pieces of cloth. They are used 
on men’s shirts, for example, at the junc- 
tion of the shoulder and neck and at the 
neck opening, where the lower side seams 
begin. Surviving garments of the period 
show stress, but little damage in these areas. 

The gusset is sewn in on the bias to pro- 
vide fit around the armhole. However, as 
the gusset isn’t cut on the bias, but on the 
fabric’s straight grain, it can withstand great- 
er stress than a curved opening. The gusset 
also creates a solid block of bias, instead of 
the modern curved opening that consists 
of bias with rigid seams running through 
it. All sides of the gusset are joined to the 
body or sleeve with a felled seam in which 
the gusset seam allowance is the untrimmed 
edge and folds away from the interior of 
the gusset. If the felled seam folded into 
the gusset, some of the gusset’s stretch 
qualities would be lost, and there would be 
more bulk in the mitered corners. 

The point at which the gusset is sewn in 
is the narrowest circumference of the shift; 
the lower the gusset is inserted on the gar- 
ment body, the looser the shift will fit. The 
gusset can be lowered in two ways. The 
sleeves can be attached so they extend fur- 
ther down the body, and therefore the gus- 
sets below them will be lower too, or the 
gussets can be made larger. Not only will 
they extend further down the side seam 
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The gathered sleeve of the shift 1s attached to an ungathered, cut edge of the body. In order to 
make the joining of the pieces easier, Smith gathers the sleeve top and attaches a 1-in.-wide tape 
to cover the raw edge. The sleeve can then be sewn easily to the hemmed body with a selvage join. 
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- — to tape with selvage join. 


Above, Smith stitches a ¥s-in.-wide cotton tape 
2 in. from the lower edge of the sleeve as a cas- 
ing for the drawstring, which can be tight- 
ened to create a ruffle finish. 


At left, Smith at work in her studio. The 1 9th- 
century stamped-brass sewing bird at the edge 
of her table is a clamping device for holding 
fabric as it is stitched. This kind of “third 
hand” has been used for centuries to assist 
with hand sewing. 


and therefore be lower on the body, but 
they'll have a greater bias distance and so 
will contribute to the garment’s ease. 


Sleeve and neckline finishes—The lower 
edges of the sleeves were finished with either 
a fixed, nonadjustable cuff of fabric or 
folded-over tape, or with a drawstring in a 
casing that was located about 2 in. from 
the lower edge (usually the selvage edge). 
A %-in.-wide cotton or linen tape forms 
the casing that houses the drawstring, a 
narrower piece of tape, and is whipstitched 
to the sleeve. When the drawstring is tight- 
ened, the sleeve bottom is gathered, or ruf- 
fled. The nicest appearance was achieved 
when a ruffle of fine fabric was added to 
the lower edge of a narrow, fixed cuff. 

Attaching the sleeve to the body of the 
shift is tricky, as a gathered edge must be 
joined to an ungathered, and usually cut, 
edge. When there are only a few gathers, a 
felled seam is possible, as in my experi- 
mental shift. The gathered seam allowance 
is trimmed, and the flat side is sewn down 
to the gathers, easing in the slight fullness 
and creating what looks like topstitching 
on the right side of the fabric. When there 
are a lot of gathers, a far easier and more 
attractive alternative is to gather the up- 
per end of the sleeve and whipstitch it to a 
l-in.-wide woven edge tape folded in half. 
The cut edge of the body is then hemmed, 
and the body and sleeve are joined, hemmed 
edge to fold of tape, as a selvage join. 

The necklines in shifts of the period vary 
slightly, but they almost always fall even 
with the gussets; a drawstring at the neck 
edge allowed for some adjustment. The stan- 
dard 18th-century appearance included a 
neck ruffle, which was usually attached to 
the shift rather than to the gown. (This 
was sensible in terms of laundering, since 
a neck ruffle required washing as frequently 
as the shift, but the gown did not.) When 
the neckline contained a drawstring, the 
raw edges of the ruffle were contained with- 
in the drawstring casing. A shift neckline 
that did not have a drawstring was fin- 
ished with a %-in. rolled hem, as was the 
lower edge of the shift. A neck ruffle can 
be made with a narrow strip of fabric tak- 
en from a selvage and then gathered close 
to the selvage edge. The raw edge of this 
piece is attached to the neckline hem with 
tiny overcast stitches. 

The shift changed very little over the du- 
ration of its usage, but went out of fashion 
in the 19th century. However, plain-sewing 
techniques are still among the best meth- 
ods to employ when longevity and respect 
for the materials are the overriding priori- 
ties of garment construction. | 


Kathleen B. Smith, of West Chesterfield, 
MA, is a handweaver, wool dyer, and nee- 
dleworker, who specializes in researching 
and making 18th-century textile reproduc- 
tions, as well as locating sources of sup- 
plies required for reproductions. 
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Software is just another tool in the designer’s hand 


by Janet A. Hoskins 


| esigning woven textiles with 
computers is not yet 20 years 
= old. And access to personal 
| ¢ computers is so new (the Ap- 
m../ “ple II appeared in 1980) that 
many weavers don’t know what to expect. 
I sometimes feel like a missionary, not be- 
cause I want to get everyone using comput- 
ers for everything, but because I want to 
show that computers are just tools, and 
the final decision as to how and why they 
are used rests with those who use them. 
In my classes, I try to get people using 
computer software to really look at weave 
structures they may have taken for granted 
and thereby gain a greater understanding 
of them. Some students have told me, at 
the end of a course, that they don’t see a 
need for the computer in their work. This 
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is perfectly valid. Having explored the pos- 
sibilities, they made a judgment. They didn’t 
reject computers out of fear of the unknown. 

Some people feel the computer will solve 
all their problems. Others see it as a deper- 
sonalizing monster that will remove all cre- 
ativity from any task. It won’t do either, 
but it can expedite tedious, repetitive oper- 
ations and thus free a designer to focus on 
work requiring creativity and imagination. 

It takes so long to make drawdowns with 
pen and graph paper—every square, one for 
each warp-and-weft-thread intersection, must 
be checked against the draft and blacked 
in or not-—-that weavers often commit un- 
necessarily to a particular arrangement. One 
may wonder what effect moving a thread 
from harness 3 to harness 4 will produce, 
yet one is reluctant to repeat the entire 


process just to explore a trivial modifica- 
tion. But, when drawdowns are computer- 
generated, it takes only seconds to change 
a thread. And, if the experiment isn’t suc- 
cessful, it takes only seconds to undo it. 

Like any tool, the computer simply am- 
plifies the skills of the person using it. If 
you are a poor designer, a computer won't 
make you a good one. It will just allow you 
to produce bad designs more rapidly. 

Now I will apparently contradict myself. 
A friend, addressing a computer-aided tex- 


Using a computer and a printer that also 
reads images, Janet Hoskins turned a fuzzy 
photo of her dog into harness-lifting instruc- 
tions for her drawloom. With the sequence of 
draw-cord pulls in hand, she treadled and 
wove “Boomer Bytes” (above). Photo by author. 
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tile-design conference, once said that what 
he found interesting about the work shown 
was that it implied “creative extension”—the 
computer allowed you to do something that 
you couldn't do before. 

While it helps to have a system that 
makes generating a weave drawdown faster 
and easier, what’s really exciting about work- 
ing with a computer is that by quickly gen- 
erating many variations of an idea, you de- 
velop new insights and ways of looking at 
things. When you look at many examples 
of a given weave structure, patterns emerge. 
You learn more about its possibilities, and 
perhaps something new about its character. 

Over the past few years, I have been in- 
volved with other mathematicians and com- 
puter scientists in counting all existing twills. 
Before you can tell a computer to do any- 
thing, you must know what is to be done. 
So we had to decide exactly what a twill is. 
Everyone in the textile field has a general 
idea of what it is, but half a dozen stan- 
dard references give half a dozen different 
definitions of twill. We generalized the no- 
tions of twills and satins to mathematically 
define what we call the “twillin”: We de- 
fined the first-row threading sequence of 
the weaving draft and the rule for generat- 
ing subsequent rows (e.g., for next row down, 
move one thread to the right). We were 
then able to develop the computer pro- 
grams and supporting mathematical the- 
ory to do the counting. By applying our 
generating rules to all possible first rows, 
we found that on 12 harnesses there are 
121 different twills possible, and on 16, 
there are 1,161. This isn’t an exercise for 
everyone, especially since these results are 
now available in weaving-design programs. 
It is rather an example of the contribution 
of computing to our fundamental knowl- 
edge of weave structures. 


Teaching and learning— According to some 
anonymous wit, “Learning to use a com- 
puter system is like learning to use a para- 
chute—if a person fails on the first try, 
odds are he won’t try again.” Learning to 
use textile-design software is no exception. 
While teaching a short course at the Banff 
Centre in the spring of 1985, my colleague 
Hubert Hohn and I realized that students 
were frustrated by trying to find their way 
through Pattern Master IV, a powerful, multi- 
level textile-design package that I had de- 
veloped for the Apple II. We needed small 
programs that are easy to learn. 

Before my next course, at Penland School 
in North Carolina, Hohn and I developed 
two simple program modules. The first was 
restricted to straight and point twills on 12 
harnesses. The number of ends, the thread- 
ings, and the treadling sequences were fixed. 
The students would supply the tie-up and 
the treadling for the first row of weaving. 
The program generated the drawdown, which 
could be printed out but not saved for re- 
call. The second module had more com- 
plex threadings and treadlings but worked 
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the same way. After three days of working 
with these simple programs, everyone real- 
ly understood twills and was much more 
comfortable with terminology and hard- 
ware. A big breakthrough for some was the 
realization that, if they couldn’t figure out 
what to do, they could turn off the power. 

By then, my students were becoming con- 
fident and eager to explore other features 
of a computer-aided design system. I intro- 
duced them to Pattern Master IV. Not only 
the tie-ups, but the threadings and trea- 
dlings can be entered, and the drawdowns 
generated. Sequences of shots can be re- 
peated or reversed. Images can be devel- 
oped on a gridded screen by means of keys 
that change any square from black to white 
(or another color). You can then draw on 
archives—of all the twills, for example—to 
do block substitutions. The program can 
also display the cross-sectional structure 
of any weave you've set up. 

We spent the rest of the course exploring 
advanced topics, like block substitution. 
We designed summer-and-winter weaves, 
damask, and double-cloth weaves in two 
stages, first developing the overall image 
on a grid, then specifying the weave struc- 
ture. The software automatically handled 
the placement of warp-weft intersections. 
One student, a fabulous weaver who'd pre- 
viously been using only 4 harnesses to de- 
sign on her 16-harness loom, started de- 
signing complex free-form patterns. She 
fitted in summer-and-winter blocks and then 
adjusted and simplified her pattern until it 
fit into 14 blocks, which could be woven 
on 16 harnesses (14 for the pattern blocks 
and 2 for the tie-downs). She was totally in 
control of her design, more so than when 
she had restricted herself to 4-harness pat- 
terns, and she was actually doing less work. 

Learning to use a weaving software pack- 
age does not mean you can never fill in 
squares on graph paper again. It just means 
you have a choice. There are looms, like 
AVL’s Compu-Dobby, that offer integrated 
design and production capability. Fabrics 
are designed on a microcomputer, and the 
information is passed directly to hardware 
devices that can control a complex sequence 
of harness lifts. But computer software can 
also help create fabric to be produced with- 
out looms or on looms that are not com- 
puter-controlled. 


Some applications—In some of my most sat- 
isfying work, I develop imagery with the 
aid of the computer. I produce the fabric 
itself in a highly interactive and deeply tra- 
ditional manner: I weave it on a drawloom. 

Several years ago, I produced a 3-ft.-sq. 
woven portrait of a colleague. The original 
image was a black-and-white photo that 
had been turned into information that a 
main-frame computer could deal with. It 
was broken down into a 128 by 128 square 
grid, and each square was assigned a num- 
ber from 0 to 127, corresponding to 128 
possible gray levels. My husband, a nu- 


mcrical analyst, down-loaded the image to 
an Apple computer. He made a mathemat- 
ical rule for reassigning a value to each 
square to transform the 128 gray levels to 
only two, black and white, so that the im- 
age would still look right. My Pattern Mas- 
ter IV software then generated a list of 
draw-cord pulls for each line of the image. 
The damask structure developed during the 
weaving as a result of the treadling. 

My second attempt was “Boomer Bytes.” 
I had taken a color photo of my dog, Boomer, 
sleeping with one eye half open. Boomer is 
black and white, so little information was 
lost when I photocopied the picture to turn 
it into a black-and-white image. This time 
I was working on a MacIntosh computer, 
with Textile Designer, new software I’m in- 
volved in developing. I have a scanner head 
called Thunder Scan that fits on the print- 
ribbon head of my dot-matrix printer. Any 
image that can go through the printer can 
be scanned, displayed on the screen, and 
stored in the computer’s memory. I scanned 
the black-and-white copy to produce a 
black-and-white image on the screen. The 
background was a bit messy, and one paw 
wasn't well defined, so using a device called 
a mouse to indicate positions, I changed 
black bits to white or white to black, as 
needed. The result was a binary image (made 
up of two data elements—in this case, black 
and white) that retained qualities of the 
original photo but reinterpreted the image 
and could be woven within the lm width, 
180-block constraints of my drawloom. 

My current work, “f(f(f(satin)))” (facing 
page), is a study of the satin block weave. I 
took one 5 by 5 unit of a satin threading 
draft and substituted satin and sateen blocks 
for the black and the white squares, re- 
spectively. For each square in the resulting 
25 by 25 satin and sateen block draft, I 
again substituted a satin block for a black 
square anda sateen block for a white square. 
The sequence was easy to develop on a mi- 
crocomputer, and it was a simple matter to 
generate the list of draw-cord pulls that 
were needed to weave the finished 125 by 
125 block piece—in a satin and sateen struc- 
ture, of course. 

The design of these three pieces could 
have been developed only with great diffi- 
culty if not for the computer and appropri- 
ate software. The imagery, however, is very 
personal and unquestionably my own crea- 
tion—both conceptually and physically. U 


Janet Hoskins is a weaver and an assis- 
tant professor of computer science at the 
University of Manitoba. She is also the man- 
aging editor of Ars Textrina, a technical 


journal of complex weaves (published by 


Charles Babbage Research Centre, Box 272, 
St. Norbert Postal Station, Winnipeg, MB, 
Canada R3V 1L6). She wrote the Pattern 
Master series of weaving software packages 


for the Apple IT computer while developing 


her Ph.D. thesis on applying discrete math- 
ematics to woven textiles. 
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Software choices for weavers and designers 


There are more than 80 
computer programs specifically 
written for weavers and several 
textile-design programs useful 
for knitters, quilters, and 
stitchers, as well as weavers. If 
you own an Apple II, II+, Ie, 
or IIc, you have the greatest 
choice of programs, many of 
which are also available for 
other computers. The 
Commodore 64, IBM PC, TRS-80, 
Atari, MacIntosh, Franklin 
ACE 1000, and VIC 20, offer a 
reasonable choice. 

Probably the most 
remarkable programs are those 
one can use to work out a 
design and automatically 
control the shedding 
sequence for weaving it. 
“Design & Weave III” ($500), 
for Apple II and MacIntosh, 
interfaces with the AVL 
Compu-Dobby. So does 
“Generation II” ($125), for 
Apple, IBM PC, and Franklin 
Ace 1000; and “Pattern 
Master IV” ($125 basic, $450 
complete), for Apple and 
IBM PC. “Weave Master” 
($180), for Atari, interfaces with 
Macomber’s dobby looms. 

Many of the simple and 
specific design programs for 
generating drawdowns, block 
designs, or color-and-weave 
effects, and for fabric 
analysis are relatively 
inexpensive. “Drawdown,” for 
Apple and Franklin, costs $35 
and handles 254 threads and 
72 weft shots on 8 harnesses and 
10 treadles. “Plaidsplanner,” 
for IBM PC, costs $30 and lets 
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you play with 39 vertical 

units and 23 horizontal ones. 
“Color-and-Weave,” for Apple 
and Franklin, is $20. Among 
other things, it will generate 
and display all possible color 


| and weave effects fora 
particular threading. 


“Fairisle Designer” ($249), 
for Apple, Commodore, and 
TRS-80, has applications for 


| Knitters, quilters, and stitchers. 


Working with 16 colors, you 
can manipulate any of the 
1,000 patterns in its “library” 
by enlarging and combining 
them. At $90, “Stitch Grapher” 
lets you generate 240 X 400 
symbol-filled grids on an 
Apple. You can copy, mirror- 
image, or rotate the motif 


| once you've defined it. 


There are also some free 
programs, like “Warp/Weft 
Calculations” and “Simple 
Drawdown,” available as 
printouts that you can type 
in and use on the IBM PC, 
Apple, or TRS-80. 

It helps to know what you 


| want from a computer, but you 
also must know what your 


choices are. For that, the best 
source I’ve found is Lois 


| Larson’s Software for 
| Weavers. ..aresource, from 
' which much of this information 


was gleaned. Larson lists 
programs by machine, gives 


| prices and addresses, tells 
' what hardware you need for 


each program, describes how 
the programs work, and 
references reviews. She 
includes sample printouts 


and comparison charts, by 
machine, of the 83 programs 
She lists. A glossary clears up 
the jargon, and a bibliography 
leads you to plenty of further 
reading. Twice-a-year updates 
can be purchased for $2.55 
($3.50, Canadian). The 
second printing of Software for 
Weavers (April 1986, with 
July and December updates) is 
available from Lois Larson, 
29 Montealm Ave., Camrose, 
AB, Canada T4V 2KQ9, for 
$17.50 ($22.50, Canadian). 

Also informative, are the 
columns of Carol and Stewart 
Strickler, in Handwoven; 
Eleanor Best, in Shuttle Spindle 
& Dyepot; and the late Earl 
Barrett, in back issues of The 
Weaver's Journal. 

—Betsy Levine 


For specific information on 
the programs mentioned 
above, write to: 


Design & Weave III 
AVL Looms, Ine. 
601 Orange St. 
Chico, CA 95926 
(916) 893-4915 

or 
Louise Lemieux Berube 
286 Fourth Ave. 
LaSalle, PQ, 
Canada H8P 2J6 
(514) 365-4798 


Generation II 
AVL Looms, Inc. 
(see Design & Weave III) 


Pattern Master IV 
AVL Looms, Inc. 
(see Design & Weave III) 


For “f(f(f(satin))),” at left, Hoskins computer-generated a sequence of sub- 
stitutions: satin or sateen blocks for squares ina 5 x 5 satin draft. 


A drawdown for a 12-harness twill is displayed on the computer screen be- 
low. It’s ike a hand-drawn one, but variations can be gotten in seconds. 


Weave Master 


Macomber Looms 

Beech Ridge Rd., Box 186 
York, ME 03909 

(207) 363-2808 


Color-and-Weave 
T.G. Windeknecht, 
Box 232 

Rochester, MI 48063 
(313) 852-6267 


Drawdown 

Bill Stanwick 

Volume 7 Software 
408 N. Bardley 

Mt. Pleasant, MI 48858 
(517) 772-4501 


Plaidsplanner 
ByteRite 

Rt. 1, Box 768 

Mount Airy, NC 27039 
(919) 789-2983 


Fairisle Designer 
Triple-D Software 
Box 642 

Layton, UT 

(801) 546-2833 


Stitch Grapher 
Compucrafts 

RFD 2, Box 216 
Lincoln, MA 01773 


Simple Drawdown 

In Handwoven, Vol. IV, No. 5, 
Nov./Dec. 1983, pp. 76-78. 
306 N. Washington Ave. 
Loveland, CO 80537 

(303) 669-7672 


Warp/Weft Calculations 

In Shuttle Spindle & Dyepot, 
Vol. XII, No. 3, Issue 47, 
Summer 1981, pp. 46-48. 
65 LaSalle Rd. 

West Hartford, CT 06107 
(203) 233-5124 
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When the pillow 
is a 12-ft. 
pegboard 


by Robin S. Lewis 


never intended to become exclusivec- 

ly involved in bobbin lace. But I 

was fascinated by this unique form 

of weaving and saw that I could 

work it in contemporary designs, 
using various fibers and metals. I recently 
got the chance when I created three huge 
bobbin-lace panels, each 32 ft. high, for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Traditional bobbin lace—To make bobbin 
lace, fine threads wound on small spindles 
called bobbins are twisted and crossed (never 
knotted) to create intricate patterns. The 
traditional working surface is a straw-filled 
pillow. The bobbins hold each thread in 
place without tangling, and their weight 
puts tension on the threads. Most often 
made of wood, the fancy English bobbins 
had writing spiraling down the shaft, such 
as “Kiss me quick!” and “Love me truly,” 
while others commemorated a birth, death, 
or public event, such as a hanging. Old 
bobbins were also made of metal or ivory 
or had metal inlays or wrappings. 

The lace pattern is pricked into a parch- 
ment card, the card is pinned to the pil- 
low, and the lace is worked over the pat- 
tern. As the stitches are made, they are 
held in position with fine brass pins placed 
in the appropriate holes in the pattern. 
Once the weight of the bobbins is off the 
worked area, these pins are removed and 
used again further along in the pattern. 

Bobbin lace uses two basic stitches, a 
twist and a cross, shown in the drawings on 
page 57. The lacemaker manipulates the 
bobbins with both hands, almost always 
working two pairs of bobbins at a time, one 
pair with each hand. The bobbins of one or 
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Bobbin Lace 





both pairs are twistcd together by one hand 
(the twist stitch) or crossed over one an- 
other from hand to hand (the cross-stitch). 
The twist is always executed right over 
left; the cross, left over right. 

Although there are many families of lace, 


just as there are many types of pillows and 


bobbins, and specific techniques vary, the 
basic stitchwork is the same for all of them. 
The technique is simple, but it is tedious 
and time-consuming, and it can take years 
to attain proficiency. 


The transition to contemporary lace—For 
seven ycars I concentrated on learning the 
techniques and traditional designs of this 
obscure art, all the while anxious to make 
the transition from traditional to contem- 
porary designs. The opportunity presented 
itself with a commission from the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority (TVA) for a hanging 
to be installed in a six-story atrium space 
in their headquarters in Chattanooga, TN. 
They were looking for contemporary work 
based on traditional techniques and ac- 
cepted my proposal for three 8-ft. by 32-ft. 
panels of lace weaving. I wanted this first 
large-scale work to make a bold statement; 
to be a valid, contemporary art form, while 
remaining faithful to the traditional tech- 
nique and look of the original craft. 
Confronted by the problems of adapting 
to the enormous size and resulting weight 
of a piece for this space, I felt that a tradi- 
tional pattern of my own design would be 
best suited to the challenge. I chose one 
that allowed each background thread to 
travel to the outside edge and back through 
three vertical pairs of threads, thus strength- 
ening the piece with a traditional sewing 


edge (the edge on traditional lace that would 
be sewn to fabric), and creating a reinforc- 
ing framework within the design itself. 

I wanted the finished lace weavings to 
support themselves without additional frame- 
work. Wise weaving friends insisted that it 
would be impossible, that without addi- 
tional support, the entire panel would col- 
lapse. But I was confident that with a fiber 
of tremendous strength and pliability, but 
not excessive weight, the lace weaving could 
support itself. 

The TVA wanted the project in six weeks. 
It took me six weeks merely to solve the 
thread problem. I researched existing threads, 
did some primitive experiments in plying 
threads, and investigated the results. Friends 
brought me ideas and samples of their own 
experiments. I scrutinized each possibility, 
wary of any restriction or technical limita- 
tion that might be detrimental to my spe- 
cific need. Above all, I was persistent in 
my search for a thread that was pliable, 
lightweight, and extraordinarily strong. Fi- 
nally I arrived at a polyester cord bound by 
natural and man-made fibers that could be 
produced according to my specifications. 

I visited numerous manufacturers to ex- 
amine their machinery, capabilities, meth- 
ods, and quality. When at length I arrived 
at the right combination, I got involved in 
the entire manufacturing process, contin- 
ually selecting appropriate yarns and color 
combinations, making substitutions, and 
changing the density of the threads. This 


Robin Lewis’s three &-ft. by 32-ft. bobbin-lace 
panels hang in a six-story atrium at the 
TV A’s headquarters in Chattanooga, TN. 
Photo by Wendell Adams. 
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Bobbin lace is traditionally worked on a pillow with delicate wooden 
bobbins for managing the threads and metal pins for holding the work 
(above). For her three-story-high panels, Lewis (below) designed both a 
worktable with a pegboard surface to serve as her pillow and wooden 
reels for her bobbins. She used 31-1n. steel bolts for pins. Photos by 
Gary Bogue and Sue Anne Kuhn, respectively. 
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To see whether her first panel woud hang properly, Lewis had tt hoist- 
ed by crane because there was no building in her area that was tall 
enough. Photo by Pat Adduct. 
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Basic stitches in bobbin lace 
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The twist 


Holding a pair of bobbins in each hand, 
twist the right threads over the left by 
twisting your hands counterclockwise. 


sometimes necessitated supervising the work 
in restricted areas. 

The TVA wanted bold, brilliant color, 
but I chose soft, monochromatic pastels to 
emphasize the threads’ path and design. I 
used apricot, periwinkle blue, and sea green 
to highlight colors used in the offices. 

I drove the prototype thread to my stu- 
dio in a VW Bug. It took three of us to 
wedge it into the car, not certain we would 
ever get it or ourselves out again. But we 
did, and many more loads came after. 

I completed a 5-ft. by 10-ft. prototype in 
three extended days to confirm that the fi- 
ber would work and the panel would hang 
perfectly and retain its shape. Thus reas- 
sured, I began the final project. 

Transferring the lace-weaving process to 
the huge scale of this project presented a 
unique problem. My original plan was to 
use plywood for the “pillow” surface, draw 
the pattern right on it, and place the pins 
with a nail gun. But it was apparent that 
even the largest size nail was too small. Fi- 
nally, I designed a 12-ft. by 12-ft. worktable, 
using pegboard for the pattern and 3'4-in. 
steel bolts for the pins. (I tried wooden 
pegs, but they snapped under the tension.) 
The uniform holes of the grid in the peg- 
board created a 45° angle, traditionally used 
in making Torchon Lace (a strong, coarse 
type of bobbin lace). This made it easier to 
draw an accurate pattern. 


Weaving the final panels—In the proto- 


type, the 56 pairs of threads were each 30 ft. 
long and % in. thick, and I could roll each 
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The cross 


Cross the inner threads, left over 
right, exchanging the bobbins from 
hand to hand. 


thread into a loop held with a clasp, but 
even at this reduced scale it was difficult. 
By the time I began the final project, I re- 
alized that I would have to design wooden 
reels to hold the 86-ft. lengths of back- 
ground threads, which were now % in. thick. 
The gimp in traditional lacework is the 
softer, thicker, loosely spun thread used to 
create or accent the design motifs. Each 
gimp in my design is made of one dozen 
200-ft.-long, 14-in.-thick threads (see photo 
above). Each panel has two gimps. I included 
lighter-colored threads for the background 
threads, which, when woven as tallies (the 
squares in the panels), completed the raised 
effect of the design. This was to emphasize 
the effect of the light streaming down from 
the atrium skylights. 

Working 12 to 15 hours a day, it took me 
two weeks to make each panel. Unable to 
find a three-story building nearby, I took 
the first completed panel to the Tennessee 
Copper Company in nearby Copperhill and 
had it suspended from one of their largest 
cranes to make sure the lace would hang 
perfectly. It went up beautifully. The work- 
men inquired, “What is it and what does it 
do?” With this additional testing completed, 
I finished the other two panels with minor 
adjustments, adding 18 in. to the side pas- 
sives (the vertical cords) in the sewing edge 
to make certain the panel would hang 
smoothly. J also took the first panel to the 
local Agricultural Co-op in Blue Ridge, GA, 
to weigh it—an amazing 150 Ib. 

On December 13, 1985, the three panels 
of lace weaving were in the truck heading 





Sewing 
edge 


Gimp 


Cross 


Background 
threads 


Tally 


toward Chattanooga. After an aborted pan- 
el raising and a two-week setback because 
of broken rigging, I worked with a full 
crew three continuous days and managed 
merely to suspend the panels by the time 
the employees arrived for work Monday 
morning. It then took another long day to 
straighten the panels. 

Each panel was suspended from a wing, 
or hanger, which I designed, whose 45° an- 
gle reflected the diagonal in the lace weav- 
ing. The network of 16 cables holding each 
wing continued the lace effect to the ceil- 
ing. Each wing was color-matched to the 
pastel weaving it suspended. The hangers 
added 150 lb. to each panel but allowed 
the lace weavings to hang freely. All that 
retained the panels’ shape was the lace 
weaving structure and the strength of the 
fiber. The panels flowed smoothly down 
their entire length, their beauty uninter- 
rupted by any framework or distortion from 
undue weight. 

With my first challenge of combining 
traditional techniques with contemporary 
design met, endless experimenting and de- 
signing in two and three dimensions and 
in metal as well as fiber await me. O 


Robin S. Lewis, of Mineral Bluff, GA, is the 
oumer of Robin’s Bobbins and Other Things 
(Rt. 1, Box 294-A, Mineral Bluff, GA 30559), 
a shop that sells lacemaking supplies. The 
pattern for Lewis’s lace panels 1s among 
those included in 101 Torchon Lace Pat- 
terns (Dryad Press, 1987), her book of bob- 
bin-lace patterns. 
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Handmade Fashions 
A shop owner advises weavers, 
knitters, and sewers 


by Victoria Leshe 


hy does a woman purchase 
a handwoven or handknit 
; top? Why does one artist’s 

ae: tae work sell like crazy and an- 
other’s not? How much will a customer pay 
for a piece? These are mystifying questions 
to which both the artist and shop or gal- 
lery owner would like answers. 

Each shop location determines to some 
extent who its customers will be and thus 
what will sell well there. My views are tied 
to my experiences with one shop in one lo- 
cation. So let me start by describing our 
shop, The Flying Shuttle, in Seattle, WA. 

My co-owners, Maggie Brunger and Judy 
Kimmerer, and I started our business four 
years ago in Seattle’s historic Pioneer Square 
district, an area rich with art galleries and 
popular with tourists. Our shop sells hand- 
woven and handknit clothing, rugs, throws, 
pillows, table linens and handmade jewelry. 
In general, Seattle’s population is well edu- 
cated, urban-centered, interested in the arts, 
and individualistic. These are also the char- 
acteristics of a person who is likely to buy 
handmade clothes, because you must be 
adventuresome to wear them. Most of our 
customers are women, aged 30 to 50, well 
traveled and sophisticated. They can rec- 
ognize quality, and they demand it. They 
come to us because they want something 
different from what they can find elsewhere. 

We're constantly tracking our customers’ 
changing preferences. We jury each piece 
before it is accepted for sale, and we do so 
with our knowledge of fibers and finishing 
and our customers’ inevitable questions in 
mind. It is within the format of such ques- 
tions that I'l] discuss the important factors 
in selling a handmade piece of clothing. 





Why should I buy a handmade piece 
of clothing? 

When a customer enters our shop, she may 
not yet be convinced that she wishes to 
own a handwoven or handknit piece. She 
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may never have purchased anything hand- 
made. We can help, but the pieces must 
sell themselves. The most attractive aspect 
of wearable art is its uniqueness. The wearer 
expresses her individuality by choosing to 
wear something different. This specialness 
is the main reason someone buys from us. 


Will my friends know it is handmade? 
Customers not only want the piece to look 
handmade, but they want others to be able 
to recognize its handmade origin. This brings 
up the problem of handmade versus home- 
made. The successful artist must separate 
his or her work from industry’s “handmade” 
look-alikes, as well as from homemade work 
that can’t hold its own in the marketplace. 

Handmade clothing is more widely ac- 
cepted today, but as a result, it must with- 
stand comparison with other clothing. Large- 
ly gone are the days when the mystical 
qualities of a handmade piece were reason 
enough for its purchase. It must stand out 
on its own, and this is harder than ever, as 
it didn’t take the 7th Avenue fashion world 
long to catch on to the public’s desire for 
natural fibers and the handmade-hand- 
woven look. They’ve copied it very well, mak- 
ing it hard for one to tell the handmade 
from the copy. Thus, the fiber artist must 
find new techniques that are difficult or 
impossible for industry to copy or at least 
stay one step ahead of industry. 

So what does make a piece look handwo- 
ven? And how can the artist separate his 
or her work from 7th Avenue copies? 

Often it is color that first attracts a per- 
son to a piece, and color is the determining 
factor in her decision to purchase. Many of 
our artists do their own dyeing, especially 
ikat and space dyeing. Customers frequently 
comment on what beautiful colors there 
are in the shop. We have more colors in 
any one season than other stores because 
industry must limit its range. It is impor- 
tant, though, to know the current colors 


being offered by major manufacturers, as 
your work must fit in to some extent. 

The mixing together of different fibers 
and textures gives a piece a handmade look. 
So far, industry hasn’t done a lot of this. 
Another big advantage the artist has is the 
ability to be flexible and spontaneous. Large 
textile mills cannot be whimsical or try an 
idea halfway through a run of fabric. You 
can also respond quickly to customer pref- 
erences. If the piece with the blue weft 
sells, you can make more. Combining dif- 
ferent techniques in one piece can also be 
distinctive. For example, a felted jacket 
body with knit sleeves uses both techniques 
to best advantage. 


Will it go with what I own? Where 
and how often can I wear it? 

The answers to these questions depend on 
the customer’s lifestyle and on what’s in 
her closet, but the versatility, comfort, style, 
and travelability of a piece go a long way 
toward persuading her to buy. A handwo- 
ven is inherently versatile because it isn’t 
easily categorized. The same piece can be 
casual or elegant, thus extending its use. 

The design of both the fabric and style of 
a piece can increase its wearability. A fab- 
ric for a top that has many colors in it will 
go with more of a customer’s wardrobe. 
Jackets, scarves, sweaters, and vests sell 
best because they’re versatile and can be 
worn as a part of many outfits. People are 
naturally willing to spend more on some- 
thing they'll get a lot of use out of. 

The fashion dictates of recent years have 
encouraged the public’s taste for comfort- 
able clothing. We have always insisted that 
the clothes we sell be comfortable, and we 
try on each new piece in our jurying. 

The softness and feel of the fibers have a 
big influence on the comfort of a piece. 
Given a choice between a sweater of brushed 
wool for $185 and one of a luxurious mo- 
hair for $300, the customer will most often 
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buy the mohair, as it feels so much better. 
The softness of fibers is crucial in a piece 
that will be in direct contact with skin. To 
test it, wear the fabric on your neck fora 
while. Scratchy pieces don’t sell well, nor 
do they dispose one to buy more. The cost 
of the softest fibers is well worth the price. 
Many handwovens travel well—a good 
selling point. If we can tell a customer that 
a top won't need ironing after two days in 
a suitcase, she’ll often snatch it right up. 
Accessories such as belts, scarves, and 
jewelry sell well and often introduce the 
customer to our kind of work. An accessory 
doesn’t usually represent a big investment, 
financially or psychologically. The custom- 
er will find she enjoys wearing it, is com- 
plimented on it, and will come back to 
purchase something larger. Accessories are 
highly profitable for many of our artists. 
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‘The tasteful setting of The Flying Shuttle in Seattle harmonizes with 
the handwoven and handknit clothing for sale there. Handmade clothing 
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Each piece we sell becomes part of an es- 
tablished wardrobe. Our customers don’t 
buy solely at our shop, and so our colors, 
and to some extent, our styles must coordi- 
nate with the larger fashion scene. This is 
difficult for many artists to come to terms 
with. To succeed, the artist must keep abreast 
of current fashion. Trade periodicals such 
as Womens’ Wear Daily provide the earliest 
look at future styles. Fashion magazines 
like Elle, Vogue, and W are more current. 
Catalogs are an effortless way to see what 
is in the marketplace. If you're producing 
mainly for local sale, nothing beats just 
going shopping. The local shops pay a lot 
of attention to what their customers want. 


Does it fit? Does it look good on me? 
Hardly anybody wants wearable art that 
isn’t wearable. Our customers want cloth- 


= Ys 
is expensive to make and market, but the ambience of a shop or gallery 
can contribute a lot to its perceived worth. Photo by Roger Schreiber. 
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ing that fits correctly and is flattering to 
wear. Thus it is important to become versed 
in accepted dressmaking techniques or seek 
advice from someone who is. 

There is a tendency among weavers to 
make all their work the same size, that is, 
their own size. There is nothing wrong with 
this if it is styled correctly, though it does 
limit the market—we have many custom- 
ers who wear size 12 and up. It is a good 
idea to get other people to try on your 
work so you can see how it fits other body 
types. The better something fits, the more 
readily it will sell. 

In general, the styles that have sold best 
for us are classic ones with a contemporary 
look, styles that show off the fabric to best 
advantage. Overfussy designs lead to bulky 
seams that are not flattering or that ob- 
scure the fabric’s beauty. Don’t try to put 
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every idea into one piece. The style must 
complement the fabric, not fight with it. 
The style must also be appropriate to the 
function of the piece—you wouldn’t put 
three-quarter sleeves or a scoop neck on a 
winter coat. This kind of mistake is made 
often. Look at the piece as a whole, and if 
you can, from the customer’s viewpoint. 


How do I know it won’t fall apart? 
Finishing details can make or break a sale. 
Everything may be great except the but- 
tons, but that small detail is enough to 
turn away the customer. 

Because handwoven and handknit cloth- 
ing is new to the established world of fash- 
ion, its durability is under close scrutiny. 
It is not as damaging for a name-label piece 
of clothing to fall apart. People almost ex- 
pect it, and they will make excuses and 
forget it. With something new, people are 
in the process of forming perceptions. It’s 
crucial for us all during this introductory 
period that people have good experiences 
with handmade clothing. 

The most effective way to ensure prod- 
uct quality is to test the durability of the 
item before you put it out for sale. If the 
product is a garment, this means wearing 
it around, washing it, treating it as an even- 
tual owner will treat it, which usually is 
not too kindly. You should test all new fab- 
rics and constructions. If you make only 
one-of-a-kind pieces, you must find some 
happy medium between testing garments 
and wearing them out in the process. Our 
shop requires that all pieces be washed 
once according to the instructions on the 
label before we will accept them for sale. 

Thorough testing, by pointing out design 
problems before a piece gets into produc- 
tion, can save a lot of time in the long run. 
We once had to recall a top of rayon che- 
nille and other mixed fibers because the 
chenille had grown and traveled with re- 
spect to the other fibers and was looping 
out. This was not good for the shop or the 
weaver, who had to spend a great deal of 
time repairing the garments. 

I would like to offer some general and 
perhaps obvious suggestions for finishing. 
Seams: Seams must be secure; yet, it is not 
always easy to make them so. Many weavers 
overlock all their seams, and this works 
well for most items. But even here you 
must test to determine how close to make 
the overlock stitches, whether an addition- 
al zigzag or straight stitch might be needed 
to catch fine, slippery yarns, or whether 
the seam also needs a binding. The only 


Handmade garments compete with commer- 
cial garments on some levels. While industry 
has the advantage m terms of price and vol- 
ume; the artist who creates handmade gar- 
ments can individualize. Hand-dyed colors, 
subtly blended, give this fully ined, 100% silk 
coat by Mitsue Yamamoto, of Vancouver, BC, 
the uniqueness and sense of luxury worth 
paying for at $940. Photo by Roger Schreiber. 


way to find out what will work is to try a 
particular technique and then pull on it 
with enthusiasm. 

Fulling: Proper fulling can transform an 
ordinary piece of fabric into something won- 
derful to wear and to see. The various fi- 
bers blend together, and the fabric gains a 
loft and softness it didn’t have when it 
came off the loom. Many fabrics are under- 
fulled and are thus boardlike and lifeless. 
Others are overdried. You can regulate this 
by washing them in hair conditioner to en- 
liven the wools or by using fabric softeners 
in the dryer. Use unscented conditioners 
and softeners, as we have found that cus- 
tomers are put off by the scented ones. 
Again, testing different techniques on a 
piece of fabric is the only way to be sure 
what will be best for it. 

Appropriate fibers and weaves: Unless you 
choose fibers appropriate for the piece, no 
amount of fancy sewing, fulling, and fin- 
ishing will ensure it a long life of looking 
good. Pilling is always a potential problem 
in areas of wear, like elbows—not the places 
for loosely spun fibers. It may look great 
right after it’s made, but after just a week 
or two of being tried on in the shop, it may 
look so worn that no one will buy it. Simi- 
larly, long floats and loose weaves any- 
where in the piece are just asking for trouble. 


Why is it so expensive? 

Handmade clothing tends to be expensive, 
and people want and need to know why. 
Since handmade fashions are relatively new, 
the public has little buying experience from 
which to evaluate their worth. The pieces 
in our shop range from $40 to $130 for 
scarves, $85 to $200 for tops, and $250 to 
$550 for jackets and coats. 

The uniqueness of wearable art is its 
strongest selling point, and uniqueness is 
expensive. The colors may be unusual, dyed 
in a special way. The fibers and yarns may 
be especially fine and soft. Each new de- 
sign takes time, and so does careful con- 
struction. A lot of clothing is made with- 
out much care; this is what separates our 
work from most of what’s on the market. 
And, if pieces are made to last, they can be 
investments, to be treated as heirlooms. 

A well-made piece has an intrinsic value, 
but there’s also a lot a shop or gallery can 
do to contribute to its perceived worth. 
The shop’s setting and ambience set up an 
expectation: If the place looks expensive, 
the customer will expect high prices. The 
garments should be displayed with respect, 
and the artists presented as special indi- 
viduals. Supporting materials from the art- 
ist are helpful—photos of the artist and of 
his or her previous work, a statement of 
purpose, a biography, and copies of any- 
thing that has been published. All of this 
amounts to selling a bit of the artist with 
each special piece, and it encourages cus- 
tomers to collect more of the artist’s work. 

Attention to packaging the work can also 
enhance its value. Simple, elegant, sewn- 
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sons. Photos by Roger Schreiber. 


in labels will extend an artist’s reputation. 
Sophisticated hangtags that include care 
instructions and tell a bit about the artist 
or the technique involved indicate that 
thought and care have gone into each piece. 

Considering the above, a customer will 
buy only if the price makes sense to her. 
This “sense” is the sum of scores of factors. 
When pricing, the artist must look at it 
from the customer’s point of view, with re- 
spect to what else is available in other 
stores and at what price. The price of a 
piece doesn’t depend on the cost of materi- 
als and the amount of time spent making 
it, but on what the market will bear. Time 
and materials will determine if the item is 
worth making, but the customer doesn’t 
know and in the end doesn’t care if it took 
200 hours to make. If the price doesn’t 
seem reasonable, she won’t buy it. It is dif- 
ficult, but necessary, to divorce oneself from 
a piece and objectively answer the ques- 
tion, “What would I pay for this?” 


Should I buy another handmade piece? 
A good experience with the customer’s first 
handwoven purchase is one prerequisite 
for repeat purchasing; the other is change. 
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The Flying Shuttle introduces its own line with this jacket and vest 
(above) in luxurious mohair with touches of hand-dyed wool bouclé and 
suk and rayon blend fibers. Handwoven, with handknit ribbing by M7i- 
chelle Murray, the vest sells for $148, and the jacket for $350. At right, 
Juanita Girardin’s classic, versatile designs are well thought out and 
handsomely detailed. The silk-and-rayon fabric for these ensembles is 
handwoven on a limited-production basis. The coatdress is $380, the 
jacket $250, and the skirt and stoles are $160 each. Model, Michelle Par- 


Our society thrives on change, we enjoy 
change. Customers want to see new colors 
and new styles. Industry and artists alike 
must stay ahead of the public’s desires if 
they are to remain successful, but those 
working out of their homes in relative iso- 
lation risk losing touch. Someone who is 
trying to please the general public cannot 
afford to let this happen. It becomes a deli- 
cate balance between staying artistically 
independent and responding to trends. 

Such changes don’t have to be radical. 
The fashion industry is very cautious. It 
doesn’t change much every season, though 
it might like everyone to think it does. If 
you have a top that sells, perhaps all that 
you need to do is change the sleeve or 
neckline, make it longer so it can be belt- 
ed, or change the weight of the fabric to 
suit the season. To the public, it will be 
like a new garment. 

By shopping in local stores, you'll see 
what styles and colors the larger stores 
with big research departments think will 
sell, and you'll spot areas that they may 
not be covering well. Talk to the sales staff 
at the shops and galleries through which 
you sell your work. Ask about trends and 
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what is selling. Ask for feedback about 
your work, ask what keeps people from 
buying. Keep track of which pieces sell 
first—which colors, sizes, and styles—and 
make sure the shop always has a complete 
selection of your work. 

So then the problem becomes using all 
this information and translating it into a 
product that is one’s own. This process 
must be done not just once but constantly. 
You should always be working on an idea 
for a new project while you have one that 
is selling well. It is important to keep the 
momentum going. In any field, one needs 
to be immersed in order to be successful. If 
you are making clothing, you need to be 
involved in the world of fashion. 

During the four years that we have been 
in business, we have watched the market 
for wearable art develop. Fashion conscious- 
ness is on the rise. Customers have become 
more sophisticated in their tastes and more 
demanding, partly in response to the pres- 
sure of industry look-alikes and partly be- 
cause they’ve accumulated some knowledge 
of the field. To compete for these educated 
consumers, handmade work must now be 
excellent in every way. O 
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Crochet 


Wearable 


Fabric 






With the right hook and yarn, 
you can crochet fabric that 


drapes like a Knit 


by Mary McGoveran 


ow can you crochet garments 

that you can really wear? Tra- 

ditionally, crochet has been 

used for intricate laces and 

home decorations; its only 
application in clothing was as edge finish- 
ing. More recently, people with artistic and 
intuitive approaches to the craft have pro- 
duced wonderful crocheted sculpture and 
wearable art. But, whereas traditional cro- 
chet doesn’t exactly fit the bill for cloth- 
ing, wearable-art garments are not always 
suitable for everyday wear. 

Books on traditional crochet, based on 
the assumption that many patterns exist, 
emphasize learning how to read patterns 
but oversimplify the techniques for increas- 
ing, decreasing, making buttonholes, etc., 
by explaining only a few of the many meth- 
ods that exist for each one. Crochet is pre- 
sented as a wonderful way to trim sewn or 
knit garments and make charming decora- 
tions for the home, but crocheting func- 
tional, practical clothing is not really cov- 
ered in these books. 

Books on artistic crochet suggest unusual 
materials to create new textures and lead 
the reader toward making soft sculpture or 
wearable art. These books are good for ex- 
ploring new constructions or color combi- 
nations, and the emphasis is often on how 
to work a detail in different ways. The ex- 
planations are frequently vague, however, 
and so the challenge is to experiment on 
one’s own. 

But combine the creative potential of ar- 
tistic crochet with the basic explanations 
of technique, and you can see another side 
to crochet: fashion. To create garments, we 
must explore how to crochet drapable fab- 
ric and why garment fabrics should differ 
from doilies or afghans. Since knitting pro- 
duces a drapable fabric, it is useful to com- 
pare knitting with crocheting. 
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Knitting versus crocheting—Crocheting and 
knitting seem to have a lot in common— 
both the knitter and crocheter create a 
fabric a stitch at a time by manipulating 
loops of yarn with a needle or hook. But 
there are basic differences between the two 
fabric structures. In knit fabric, the threads 
pass over, under, and around one another 
to build the fabric but are not locked in 
place. The fabric is flexible both because of 
the stretch of the yarn itself and because 
each stitch can shift position in relation to 
the neighboring stitches. In crocheted fab- 
ric, each stitch is like a knot. The fabric is 
flexible mainly because of the yarn’s stretch. 
Individual stitches have some give, but once 
this give has been stretched out, it cannot 
be restored. 

When you look at knit fabric (bottom- 
right photo, facing page), you are aware of 
the fabric as a whole. The yarn strands or 
the individual stitches are so interdepen- 
dent that you can't always determine the 
direction of the stitching. When you look 
at crocheted fabric (top-right photo, facing 
page), you are aware of the individual stitches, 
which are generally bigger and more com- 
plex than knit stitches. Crochet stitches 
are also thicker than Knit stitches, and so 
crocheted fabric is thicker than knit fabric 
in the same yarn. The unique characteris- 
tics of crochet must be considered when 
the hook, yarn, and pattern stitches are se- 
lected for a garment. 


Hooks—Rumors persist that crochet should 
always be worked loosely. This rule may be 
appropriate for a decorative fabric that won’t 
be pulled, hung, or stretched in use, but 
garments are different. Crocheted fabric 
for a sweater shouldn’t be too tight or dense, 
but loose stitches result in a droopy gar- 
ment in no time, and they’ll also snag on 
things more easily. 


The integrity of the stitches—the degree 
to which they hold their shape—depends 
on the hook you choose for the yarn. A 
general rule is to use the smallest hook 
that’s comfortable for the yarn. If it’s too 
large, the fabric and stitches will quickly 
stretch out of shape, but if it’s too small, it 
will split the yarn. 

When thinking about hook size, consider 
also the spaces between stitches. Crocheted 
stitches are larger than Knit ones, so the 
spaces in a crocheted fabric are bigger—big 
enough to reduce the warmth of the gar- 
ment. Using the smallest hook that works 
comfortably with the yarn reduces the size 
of these spaces and minimizes their effect. 

The size of the hook affects the relative 
gauge of different pattern stitches in the 
same yarn. In the swatch in the photo at 
top left, facing page, a larger hook was 
used for the upper half than was used for 
the lower half. A ribbing should have a 
tighter gauge than the fabric it leads into. 
Notice that where the smaller hook was 
used the ribbing is tighter than the body of 
the swatch. However, the ribbing and body 
are the same width where the larger hook 
was used, since the larger hook reduced 
the tension the rib stitch added. Loose rib- 
bing on a loose body fabric will make the 
fabric look shapeless and flat. 

A fuzzy or nubby yarn may require a 
larger hook than a smooth yarn, as the ex- 
tra texture fills the space between the stitches 
to produce a dense fabric. To create an 
openwork fabric, use a lacy-pattern stitch, 
not a larger hook, so the stitches will be 
firm and the fabric will keep its shape. 


Yarns—Since crocheted fabric is thicker 
than knit fabric, a sweater crocheted with 
sport-weight yarn can be as warm and heavy 
as one knit with worsted-weight yarn. And 
if you use a worsted-weight yarn to copy in 
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The tension of the rib stitches relative to that of the body varies with needle size, as shown by this 
swatch of double-crochet ribbing and double crochet with cables. A size 2 steel hook was used for the 
bottom half, where the ribbing is tighter than the body; a size 00 steel hook was used for the top 
half, where the ribbing and body are the same width. The larger hook reduced the stitch tension. 
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photo) is made up of independent stitches, 
each of which is like a knot. Knit fabric (stock- 
inette swatch, bottom photo) 1s composed of in- 
terconnected stitches, which are difficult to 
see individually. Crocheted stitches have less 
give than knit stitches. 





crochet a sweater knit in worsted-weight 
yarn, the crocheted fabric will be too thick 
and heavy. The chart on page 65 lists com- 
mon yarns, recommended hook sizes, gauges 
in double crochet, and the appropriate sea- 
sons for a yarn. Notice that sport-weight 
yarn is suggested for fall and winter, not 
the warmer seasons usually associated with 
it for knit sweaters. The hook sizes are also 
smaller than are usually recommended, re- 
sulting in tighter fabrics than you would 
see in traditional crochet. 


Stitches—Of the basic crochet stitches, only 
the building-unit stitches (single crochet, 
half-double crochet, and double crochet) 
concern us in this discussion of crochet. 
Single crochet (see drawing on page 65) is 
tricky to use for sweaters. Worked with a 
small hook, single-crochet fabric is dense 
and inflexible, though this can be an ad- 
vantage for yokes or the edges of cuffs and 
hems. Garment patterns calling for single 
crochet often specify a larger hook and 
therefore looser stitching. But worked loose- 
ly, single-crochet fabric stretches out of 
shape more easily than fabric in other ba- 
sic stitches, as it has the simplest structure. 

Half-double crochet is larger than single 
crochet. This stitch makes a simple, ele- 
gant fabric. The structure of the stitches is 
such that the line made by each row stands 
out more than it does with any of the other 
basic crochet stitches. This provides a strong 
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visual texture that can conflict with a col- 
or pattern. 

Double crochet is a versatile stitch. A 
plain fabric of double crochet is almost as 
unobtrusive as fabric that is knit in stock- 
inette stitch. Double crochet also works 
very nicely with many pattern stitches, in- 
cluding cables and ribbing. A piece that is 
worked in double crochet with different 
blocks of color will have sharp lines sepa- 
rating the colors. 

Each basic stitch slants a little. This won't 
be a concern if you’re making a solid-color 
fabric or a fabric with large blocks of color. 
It becomes important if you work with mul- 
tiple colors to make vertical stripes, checks, 
or other intricate designs. 

If you work back and forth in rows, the 
stitches in alternate rows will slant in oppo- 
site directions. A vertical band of color will 
have jagged edges, but on the whole will 
be vertical. Increases or decreases centered 
over one another create no visible slant. 

If you work in rounds, all the stitches 
will slant in the same direction. When you 
are increasing over a number of rounds, 
the line of centered increases swirls slightly 
in the direction of your work. In small 
pieces, like granny squares, the swirl is not 
particularly apparent, and it can be hidden 
by a geometric stitch design. If your piece 
is more than three or four rounds, however, 
the swirl is clearer. You must take the 
swirl into consideration as part of your de- 


sign. If you don’t want the swirl, you must 
work in rows. 

In addition to the basic stitches, there 
are pattern stitches. Each pattern stitch is 
a group of basic stitches worked in differ- 
ent directions: crossing over each other, 
slanting, or grouped tightly at one point 
and fanning out at another. These add to 
the texture of the fabric and range from all- 
over patterns to specific designs, like ca- 
bles, that can be positioned selectively on 
a plain background. Pattern-stitch dictio- 
naries display a fascinating range of tex- 
tures you can use to draw attention to the 
design or to a specific garment detail. 

Worked tightly, pattern stitches have 
stress points. The resulting fabric is stiff 
and doesn't drape well. Thus pattern stitches 
are traditionally worked loosely, with a fairly 
large hook, to keep them from stressing 
the yarn. This combination can produce 
nice decorative pieces but may not be sat- 
isfactory for the main fabric of a garment. 
Pattern stitches are often best used to high- 
light parts of a garment, such as the neck- 
line, yoke, cuff, hem, or pocket. Complex 
pattern stitches may add too much visual 
texture, especially if several colors are used, 
for the final garment to be versatile in 
your wardrobe. 

If you combine pattern stitches in a gar- 
ment, make a gauge square for each stitch 
and yarn combination. Stretch each laun- 
dered, blocked swatch gently in different 
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Using sport-weight yarn and a size F needle, Mary McGoveran worked this sweater entirely in 
double-crochet stitches. She created the diagonal patterning with double-crochet cables that are 
not twisted. The turtleneck is double-crochet rib. Both the ribs and cables are created by post 
stitches, which are double-crochet stitches worked around the posts, instead of under the top 
loops, of the previous row’s stitches. Photo by Gary Gunderson. 
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directions to check what effect gravity will 
have on your fabric. The spaces between 
stitches may close up when you pull the 
swatch in one direction but may gap wider 
when you pull it in another. For example, 
pattern stitches based on single crochet 
will drape better in garments worked from 
cuff to cuff, while those based on double 
crochet are better for garments worked from 
the hem up or the neck down. 

Your stitch choice for a garment should 
be based on the desired density of the fab- 
ric, the use of color, and the direction of 
the stitching (whether the garment is worked 
from the top down or the bottom up, from 
cuff to cuff, or diagonally). The traditional 
top-down or bottom-up method is the sim- 
plest for written instructions. In stitches 
based on double crochet, this method works 
with gravity to prevent unnecessary gaps 
between stitches. At the same time, how- 
ever, it gives the garment a strong horizon- 
tal line, which can be unflattering. The de- 
signer must prevent the strong horizontal 
row pattern from working against the over- 
all lines and the colors of the garment. 

In the cuff-to-cuff method, the rows cre- 
ate a flattering vertical line. The choice of 
pattern stitches here is important, however, 
as gravity will stretch the fabric, and the 
spaces between the stitches will widen. 

Diagonally worked sweaters have several 
advantages. Diagonal lines are usually flat- 
tering, and gravity doesn’t affect the stitches 
much, so it need not affect your choice of 
pattern stitches. The diagonal method is 
for the experienced, however, because of 
the shaping: The beginning of the row might 
be a side edge, while the end might be the 
lower edge. Also, what is increased on one 
side must be decreased on the other, which 
can be tricky when you're working with 
pattern stitches or blocks of color. 


Crochet patterns—Yarn companies publish 
patterns so more people will buy yarn. Since 
most people who buy yarn are handknit- 
ters, most patterns are for knit garments. 
If a yarn company publishes a group of 
sweater patterns, some for knitting and 
some forcrocheting, in one yarn or a group 
of yarns, the garment designs are often 
based on what’s suitable for a knit gar- 
ment in the given yarn for a specific sea- 
son. But since crocheting creates a much 
heavier fabric than knitting, designers of- 
ten use one of two tricks to make a cro- 
cheted sweater the same weight, and suit- 
able for the same season, as a knit sweater. 

One trick is to use an open pattern stitch 
so that the final garment weighs the same 
as a knit garment of the same yarn. The 
fabric is lacy, however, and the resulting 
garment is not as warm or modest as the 
knit garment of the same yarn. So, in fact, 
the function of the crocheted garment does 
not match that of the knit garment. 

A second trick is to crochet with a larger 
hook than is appropriate for the yarn, which 
results in the problems of sagging and 
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stretching discussed earlier. At the stress 
points of the garment—along the shoul- 
ders and at the underarms especially—the 
stitches easily stretch out of shape once 
the garment has been blocked or washed. 

Using a smaller yarn and an appropriate 
size hook would solve these problems and 
create a sweater compatible in function 
and season with the knit sweater. But since 
yarn companies are using the patterns to 
sell a given yarn, they won't necessarily 
specify a different yarn to use. What can 
you do? You can design your own sweater 
or translate a knitting pattern into crochet. 


Translating knitting patterns—If you want 
to crochet a sweater from a knitting pat- 
tern, first decide what the sweater’s most 
attractive features are. You can copy de- 
sign lines, colors, and surface details. And 
you can substitute crochet-pattern stitches 
for knitting-pattern stitches. 

You cannot copy the yarn exactly, since 
a crocheted sweater must be made from a 
lighter weight yarn to match a knit sweat- 
er’s weight and drape. If the yarn is the 
most attractive feature of the knit sweater, 
plan to crochet a much heavier garment, 
not a copy of the knit garment. 

The instructions for the knit original con- 
tain useful information, so read and digest 
them. The dimensions of the finished gar- 
ment, often shown in a drawing with mea- 
surements in inches and centimeters along 
the side, are important. If the pattern does 
not have a chart, draw one on graph paper. 
Use the specified knit gauge to interpret 
the row and stitch counts into inches or 
centimeters. Then crochet a swatch in the 
stitch you've selected, measure its gauge, 
and translate the sweater’s measurements 
into crochet stitches and rows. 

Read the shaping instructions, as well as 
any instructions for making the special fea- 
tures of the sweater, such as pleats or smock- 
ing. If you don’t know how to crochet these 
details, the knitting instructions may give 
you a clue. Experiment before you start 
the sweater. For example, stitches to be 
bound off at the beginning of two consecu- 
tive knit rows can be bound off in a single- 
crochet row. Or, if knitting decreases or in- 
creases are worked every fourth row, the 
crochet gauge may require a stitch to be 
decreased or increased in each row. Tech- 
nique and design books for handknitters 
can be useful, especially the pictures of 
the construction process. They also offer 
helpful rules for shaping and using color. 

Crocheting has the potential of being a 
viable way to make clothes. Designing fash- 
ionable garments is a challenging new di- 
rection for crocheters, as more people want 
attractive crocheted sweater designs. This 
is the time to explore new techniques, as 
well as to build on the traditional ones. UO 


Mary McGoveran, of Boulder Creek, CA, 


has enjoyed both decorative and garment- 
making crochet for many years. 
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Crochet hooks with appropriate yarns, shown actual size. From left to right, size 3 steel with 
fingering yarn, size F with sport yarn, size G with worsted yarn, size I with Lopi yarn. From 
smallest to lar gest, steel crochet hooks are sized from 14 to 00, and aluminum and plastic hooks 
are sized from B to S. Size 2 steel is approximately equal to size B. 


‘Recommended hook and yarn sizes 


Yarn Hook Sts/in. Rows/in. Garment season 
(gauge in double crochet) 


Fingering 4-2 steel 68 | a Spring, summer 
Sport 00 steel 4-6 Fall, winter 
F 


Worsted F-G Winter (sweaters) 


Fall (jackets) 





Lopi I 3 2 Winter (jackets) 


Building unit stitches 
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by Valerie Clausen 


,eaving a tapestry may be 
about “as sensible as 
building a life-size model 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral out 
of matchsticks,” as Archie Brennan, the 
former Artistic Director of The Edinburgh 
Tapestry Company, once remarked. But this 
art form has survived through several thou- 
sand years, and thanks to the work of art- 
ists like Brennan, it is currently undergo- 
ing a major revival. The principal partic- 
ipants are relatively young artists—both 
weavers and designers—who are fusing pow- 
erful modern images and ideas with tech- 
niques and working methods that stretch 
back to the collaborative workshops of the 
Middle Ages. 
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The exhibition—Ive spent the last few years 
organizing an exhibition of modern tapes- 
try, which was on view at the Cheney Cowles 
Memorial Museum, in Spokane, WA, last 
fall. The idea for the exhibition grew out of 
my interest in the work of several British 
artists. I decided to limit the exhibition to 
the work of British, Canadian, and Ameri- 
can artists. Many of the weavers represent- 
ed have been trained in the French work- 
shop tradition; some are working within 
collaborative groups, while others are in- 
dependent artisans designing and weaving 
large-scale works alone. 

To appreciate more fully what these con- 
temporary weavers are achieving, it helps 
to know something of the tradition from 





which their work has evolved, as well as of 
the limitations of their medium. Weaving a 
tapestry is much like building an architec- 
tural structure. British artist Marta Rogoyska 
explains: “Tapestry has to be done in a 
strict sequence from the bottom upwards 
... you must visualize what is coming and 
what has been...you are committed and 
there is no going back.” 


Some historical background—As long as 
they both have existed, tapestry and archi- 
tecture have been linked. In early Europe- 
an Christian churches, tapestries served as 
elegant room dividers separating clergy from 
laymen. In castles, woven murals provided 
visual delight, warmth, and insulation from 
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cold stone walls. They were carried from 
summer to winter palaces, and they deco- 
rated tents near battlefields. 

Symbols of wealth and power, conferring 
historical continuity, tapestries were given 
as gifts by royalty and clergy and some- 
times were surrendered in battle. When 
Philip the Bold’s son was captured by Turk- 
ish forces in 1396, the Sultan Bajazet agreed 
to his release in exchange for tapestries “if 
they represented good old stories.” 

A tapestry was a sizable investment, even 
by medieval standards. For “The Story of 
Gideon,” a tapestry of wool, silk, gold, and 
silver, to be made in eight panels totalling 
630 sq. yd., Philip the Good (1419-1467) of 
Burgundy was willing to pay 8,960 
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crowns—the equivalent of more than $25,000 
today. With such sums involved, tapestry 
inevitably became big business. Permanent 
workshops were established, and to run 
smoothly, they required a shrewd manager. 
Perhaps the greatest.was the French mer- 
chant and promoter, Nicholas Bataille. In 
the 40 years before 1400, he supplied over 

290 tapestries to the nobility of Europe. 
The collaborative process of manufacture 
was to a large extent responsible for the vi- 
tality of tapestry during this period. The 
finest surviving example from Bataille’s 
workshop is the “Apocalypse of Angers,” a 
set of seven tapestries, each 18 ft. high, 

which was completed between 1375 and 
(text continued on page 70) 


Canadian artist Ann Newdigate Mills weaves 
from the front, an adaptation of the Gobelins 
process that she learned while she was study- 
ing at the Edinburgh College of Art. She sees 
tapestry as a “natural extensionof drawing. 
Tapestry adds a dimension of ritual for the 
maker and for the viewer because it can sig- 
nify the presence of time and convey the dra- 
ma of mythology through its physical pres- 
ence.” Her influences come from many 
sources, among them, medieval references to 
numbers of things and the active representa- 
tion of the figure. Above, in “Drawing To- 
wards a Sense of Place: Faith, Hope and Felic- 
ity,” Mills deliberatelyleaves her images open 
to multiple interpretations. 68 in. x 107 in., 
wool, silk, linen, cotton, and synthetic on cot- 
ton, 1985. Photo by Z. Hauser. 
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Michelle Morris says, “Textiles have been traditionally considered ‘women’s work.’ I use this as- 
sociation in making work that is about female experiences and metaphors... .Most of the satire 
is found in the strange conflicts and contrasts in which women have found themselves in the last 
twenty to thirty years.” In “Leaping Vessels,” a symbol is used in place of the female figure. 
36 in. x 48 in., wool on linen, 1986. Photo by Dale Quaterman. 
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British artist Sue Lawty aims “to retain the 
spontaneous quality of these brief, sketched 
thoughts and vigorous scribbles... . Designing 
directly on the loom 1s a fascinating and nerve- 
wracking process... .I hate the idea of work- 
ing from a cartoon.” “Landscape Sketch I,” 
52 in. x 2% in., linen and suk on linen, 30 epi. 
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Two views of “Flight” 
British tapestry artist Marta Rogoyska origt- 
nally trained as a painter. She became in- 
trigued with the color saturation possible in 
fiber, as evident in “Flight” (above). Unlike a 
painting, done on a ready-made surface, a 
tapestry 1s created in image and structure 
during the act of weaving. “Embarking on 
something in which you invest so much time 
and energy,” she says, “should be emotionally 
charged, giving expression to strong feelings 
and intense visual impact... . Tapestries 
...are about life: about its vicissitudes, its 
complications, its contrasts, and, above all, 
theyare, in today’s day and age, a great act of 
faith.” 60 in. x 120 in., wool on cotton, 1984. 
Photo by John Ford. 

Jean-Pierre Larochette, son of a French Au- 
busson tapestry weaver, and his wife, Israeli 
artist Yael Lurie, are a dynamic team, both 
participating in the design and execution of 
each work. As founder/director of the San 
Francisco Tapestry Workshop, Larochette 
trained many American tapestry weavers, and 
he 1s largely responsible for rekindling inter- 
est in tapestry in the United States today. 
“Flight” (entire piece, bottom right; detail, top 
right) was woven backward and on its side so 
the predominantly vertical hachures would be 
easier to weave. 62 in. x 54 in. silk and wool 
on cotton, 1985. Photos by John Impey. 
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1380. An illuminated manuscript was trans- 
lated into a cartoon by the court painter, 
with Bataille’s master weaver, Robert Pois- 
son, assisting. The cartoon was studied by 
Bataille, Poisson, and his assistants, who 
discussed how the work should be woven, 
the techniques best suited for the images, 
and the selection of the palette (fewer than 
20 colors were chosen from the limited 
medieval palette of 40 durable and light- 
fast natural dyes). Once these matters were 
decided, the spinners and dyers prepared 
the skeins of yarn. The weavers warped the 
upright looms and traced the cartoon onto 
the warp threads. 

In accordance with traditional technique, 
the “Apocalypse” tapestries were woven from 
the back and on their sides. They would be 
turned 90° and hung by the weft threads 
to lessen the amount of sagging during 
their lifetime, which was expected to be 
several centuries. Hanging in Angers to- 
day, these tapestries demonstrate the con- 
summate skill of Bataille’s weavers, whose 
understanding of the tapestry medium re- 
flects the spontaneity and freshness char- 
acteristic of medieval tapestries. 

Tapestry weavers had excelled in show- 
ing the fullness of objects—the folds of 
clothing, the roundness of the figure—by 
various weaving techniques. The limited 
palette necessitated sharp chromatic con- 
trasts to define images. Hachure, the tech- 
nique of shading from one color to an- 
other, whereby thin, spire-shaped areas of 
color that create the illusion of a middle 
tone between them are formed, was used 


extensively, particularly for drapery. Weavers 
also achieved color blending by winding 
contrasting colors on one bobbin. But, per- 
spective as a technique of representing dis- 
tance was never used; images had been 
simply piled up on top of one another. 

In 1515, the Italian Renaissance painter 
Raphael, with no experience in designing 
for tapestry, was commissioned to design a 
series of tapestries, the “Acts of the Apos- 
tles,” for Pope Leo X. In this work he intro- 
duced the science of perspective to tapes- 
try—a major step toward greater realism. 
Unfortunately, it also precipitated a move- 
ment toward imitation and reproduction. 

Raphael’s cartoons were slavishly followed. 
Virtually overnight, the industry underwent 
a radical change. Gone was the collabora- 
tion of the workshop. Gone was the con- 
cept of the cartoon as reference only. The 
tapestries were beautiful copies of a paint- 
ed cartoon. But the spirit of spontaneity, 
the vitality of the weaver, was lost. 

There were various attempts to restore 
the medieval practices and autonomy of 
the weavers. In 1667, Charles Le Brun, Ar- 
tistic Director of the government-supported 
Gobelins workshop in Paris, declared that 
he wanted to “produce designs for tapes- 
tries and have them executed correctly.” 
He provided his weavers with cartoons that 
were specifically adapted for tapestry. Al- 
though the weavers worked from the car- 
toons, they were given total freedom in 
their color choices. 

Unfortunately, Le Brun’s ideas were over- 
shadowed by the predominant taste of the 
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Although collaboration with other weavers 
would make the work go more quickly, Wu- 
liam Jefferies prefers to build his tapestries 
alone and slowly. A graduate of the Edin- 
burgh College of Art in Scotland and of the 
Royal College of Art in London, Jefferies ad- 
mits, “A career in tapestry is not to be recom- 
mended. There doesn’t appear to be a real 
‘aving’ to it; the products have a long shelf 
life, commissions are rare, and the state of 
success, recognition, or even a dignified inde- 
pendent existence are only for those of ‘iv- 
ing-national-treasure’ status. And yet, the do- 
ing 1s deeply rewarding.” “Dream Collage” 
(right), 48 in. x 65 1in., wool, linen, and metal- 
liconlinen, 1984-85. Photo by Colin Cuthbert. 


18th century. The introduction of chemi- 
cal additives to the dyes produced a palette 
of several thousand colors, many of which 
were unstable. The effect on tapestry was 
phenomenal. It was no longer necessary to 
produce shading through technique; it could 
be done with color, as in painting. The di- 
rector of the Gobelins, Charles-Axel Guil- 
laumot, extolled the virtues of matching 
dyes to paint and felt that “the preparation 
by the dyers of the subtlest shades of color 
and the use by weavers of silks and wools 
so treated, have reached a pitch of perfec- 
tion which has to be seen to be believed. 
Today a Gobelins tapestry is no longer a 
tapestry; it is a replica in wool and silk of a 
painted picture.” 

In the mid-19th century, however, some- 
one did question the future of tapestry. 
England’s William Morris accused the Go- 
belins of reducing it to a mere “upholster- 
er’s toy,” commenting, “It would be a mild 
word to say that what they make is worth- 
less: it is more than that. It has a corrupt- 
ing and deadening influence upon all the 
lesser arts of France....” Morris believed 
that medieval concepts of excellence were 
tapestry’s only salvation. In 1880, he es- 
tablished Merton Abbey Workshops near 
Wimbledon. He limited his colors, used ha- 
chures for shading, and allowed his weavers 
to interpret the imagery as they saw fit. 


20th-century developments—The Merton 
Abbey Workshops inspired what was to be- 
come The Edinburgh Tapestry Company Ltd. 
(Dovecot Studios). Founded in 1912 by the 


Ruth Jones, a painter who had had no prior 
weaving experience, studied historical figu- 
rative-tapestry techniques during her year 
in the tapestry-design program at the Ecole 
Nationale des Arts Décoratifs in Aubusson, 
France. Having made a career of “upside 
down and backwards,” she realizes that weav- 
ing a tapestry requires some very difficult 
mental juggling. Jones admires the early Re- 
naissance Flemish tapestries, saying, “Tap- 
estry...begs detail, yet also cries out for a 
scadlethat will cover immense walls. It asks for 
pompous subject matter—moral allegory, he- 
raldic narrative.” “An Officer and a Bishop,” 
62 in. x 76 in., wool and silk on cotton, 1985. 
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Marquess of Bute to weave family tapes- 
tries, it began with two master weavers 
from Morris’s Merton Abbey. After World 
War II, the Bute family sold the studio, and 
it became a commercial workshop. When 
Archie Brennan became Artistic Director, 
he stressed interpretation of the image by 
the weavers. The idea was to make the tap- 
estry artwork in its own right. Brennan 
also began a Department of Tapestry at the 
Kdinburgh College af Art. Students had ac- 
cess to Dovecot master weavers trained in 
the Morris tradition. This sparked a rebirth 
in the United Kingdom in the workshops 
and among individual artists-weavers. 

In France, things were also looking up. 
The painter Jean Luregat had been experi- 
menting with tapestry designs since 1916. 
He studied medieval tapestries and ideas 
long forgotten in France. Nicholas Bataille’s 
“Apocalypse of Angers” proved to be the 
key. Working with Aubusson master weaver 
Francois Tabbard in 1933, Lurgat returned 
to the limited palette, strong chromatic 
contrasts, hachures, simplified design, and 
above all, collaboration with the weavers. 

Lureat took pride in “having spread the 
tapestry bug all over the world.” In 1945, 
he formed the Association of Cartoon Paint- 
ers with Mare Saint Sdaens and Picart Le 
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Doux to teach and inspire artists to design 
for tapestry. The Association encourages 
the collaboration of weavers and designers. 
The three workshops participating in this 
exhibit also strive to reestablish the essential 
collaborative tradition of the medieval work- 
shop between the artist and weaver. The 
Scheuer Tapestry Studio of New York City, 
founded by Ruth Scheuer in 1982, works 
in the Gobelins tradition but often starts 
with photos as maquettes and then designs 
on the loom (see Threads, No. 1, page 48). 
The Edinburgh Tapestry Company has a 
long and varied history of working from 
paintings and cartoons. (For more informa- 
tion, see the 144-page Master Weavers: Tap- 
estry from the Dovecot Studios, 1912-1980, 
1980; Canongate Publishing Ltd., 17 Jef- 
frey St., Edinburgh, Seotland.) England’s 
West Dean Tapestry Studio opened in 1974 
to teach traditional techniques. Its first 
commercial enterprise, in 1976, was a tap- 
estry from a drawing by Henry Moore. 
Most of the pieces in the exhibition, how- 
ever, were done by artists working alone to 
design and execute a tapestry. This relatively 
new phenomenon is due in part to the influ- 
ence of schools: the Ecole Nationale des Arts 
Décoratifs in Aubusson, the Gobelins in Par- 
is, and the Edinburgh College of Art. In Wil- 
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liam Jefferies’ view, “It might be nice to have 
other pairs of hands to hasten the weaving, 
but I fear the role of coordinator would sepa- 
rate me from an eventual nearness to the 
work. The point is interpretation from one’s 
own deeply familiar images.” 

Many of the weavers were formally trained 
in painting as well as tapestry weaving. 
Their imagery reflects a healthy tension 
between tapestry and painting or drawing 
that comes from an understanding of the 
strengths and limitations of each medium. 

Tapestry has come full circle to its origi- 
nal purpose as a functional art form, divid- 
ing, insulating, and decorating modern homes 
and buildings much as it did castles and 
churches long ago. Its revival is vigorous 
and widespread—it is once again a vital 
medium of artistic expression, not only in 
Kurope but in North America as well. 


“Tapestry: Contemporary Imagery/Ancient 
Tradition—United States, United Kingdom, 
Canada,” which features the work of 20 
contemporary artists, can be seen at Paris 
Gibson Square Center for the Visual Arts, 
Great Falls, MT, through March 20. An ex- 
hibition catalog is available for $9.50 from 
the Cheney Cowles Memorial Museum, W. 
2316 First Ave, Spokane, WA 99204. 
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listings are free but must be of broad and direct 
interest to people who work unth textiles. Deadline 
for Apr./May issue (available Mar. 15) is Feb. 10. 


ALASKA: Anchorage Museum of History and Art. 
Earth, Fire and Fibre XVI, biennial craft exhibition. 
Feb. 15-Mar. 22. 121 W. 7th Ave., Anchorage. 


ARIZONA: Galeria Mesa. 9th Annual Vahki Exhibi- 
tion, contemporary crafts, through Feb. 28; The Human 
Form, all media, Mar. 6-Apr. 4. 155 N. Center St., Mesa. 
Gallery 10. Michelle Lester, landseape weaver, Feb. 19; 
Annual Hopi Show, Mar. 5. 7045 Third Ave., Scottsdale. 
Fibers ’87. Exhibition of handwovens, sponsored by 
Tucson Handweavers & Spinners Guild, Mar. 1-28. Pima 
Community College, 1255 N. Stone Ave., Tucson. 
Great American Quilt Festival. 51 prize-winning 
quilts. The Museum of American Folk Art's traveling 
show, Feb. 1-28. Paradise Valley Mall, Phoenix. 

The Hand and the Spirit Gallery. Diane Itter’s knot- 
ted textiles, March. 4222 N. Marshall Way, Scottsdale. 


CALIFORNIA: Guild of Quilters of Contra Costa 
County. Hearts & Flowers, Feb. 7-8. Pleasant Hill Re- 
creation Center, 320 Civic Dr., Pleasant Hill. 

San Francisco Craft & Folk Art Museum. From Aid 
to Art: Decorated Flour Sacks from World War I, through 
Mar. 1. 626 Balboa St., San Francisco. 

Great American Home Crafts Expo. Consumer show: 
Needlework, sewing, crafts; exhibits; seminars; work- 
shops. Feb. 27-Mar. 1, Fairgrounds/Expo Ctr., San Mateo; 
Mar. 20-22, L.A. Fairgrounds/Fairplex, Pomona. Home- 
crafts Expo, 19 South B St. #6, San Mateo, CA 94401. 
Northern California Handweavers Guild. Conference: 
Refuge by the Sea, with Pat Hickman, Lillian Elliott, 
Sara Begay, Apr. 1-3. Asilomar Conference Ctr., Monte- 
rey. Registrar, 45 Rivoli St. San Francisco, CA 94117. 
Heart's Desire Retreats. A Clothing Weaver's Round 
Robin, with Celia Quinn, Sharon Alderman, Michele 
Wipplinger, Kathryn Wertenberger, Mar. 16-18, Asilo- 
mar Conference Ctr., Monterey, CA. Contact Jinny Hopp, 
31510 44th Ave., E., Eatonville, WA 98328. 

Euphrat Gallery. Political Quilts: A Living Tradition, 
Mar. 3-Apr. 19. DeAnza College, Cupertino. 

Pajaro Valley Quilt Assn. 9th Annual Quilt Farr, 
Feb. 7-8. Veteran’s Hall, 846 Front St., Santa Cruz. 
Glendale Quilt Guild. 8th Annual Quilt Show, Mar 21- 
22. Glendale Civic Auditorium, Glendale. 

Soroptimist International. Quilt Festival, Mar. 7-8. 
Winters Community Ctr., 201 Railroad Ave, Winters. 
Channel Islands’ Stitchers’ Faire. Work by amateur 
and professional EGA members, Feb. 6-8. Ventura Coun- 
ty Fairgrounds, Ventura. 

L.A. Co. Museum of Art. ‘With Needle and Thread: Re- 
cent Acquisitions from the Pixon and Horowitz Collec- 
tions, through Apr. 5. 5905 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 
Valley Quilt Guild. Quilts for All Seasons, Mar. 21-22. 
Yuba Sutter Fairgrounds, Frankline Rd., Yuba City. 
American Museum of Quilts and Related Arts. Quilt- 
A-Kite—Fly-A-Kite, through Feb. 28. A Women's Point 
of View, feminist quilts and stitchery, Mar. 3-Apr. 4. 
766 S. 2nd St., San Jose. 

2nd Annual Capital City Quilt Festival, Mar. 28-29. 
Sacramento Convention Ctr., 14th & J Sts., Sacramento. 


CONNECTICUT: Brookfield Craft Center. Classes and 
workshops: Basketry, fabric & quilting, fibers & weav- 
ing, papermaking, Box 122, Brookfield, CT 06804. 


FLORIDA: Seaside Piecemakers Quilt Club. Qralt 
Encounter IV, Mar. 28. Satellite Beach Civic Ctr., Cassia 
Blvd., Satellite Beach, FL 32937. 


GEORGIA: Chattahoochee Handweavers Guild and 
Athens Fibercraft Guild. Juried exhibit: Southern Fi- 
bers, Mar. 13-29. University of Georgia, Athens. 
Museum of Arts and Sciences. Five Artists: Quilts, by 
Sonya Lee Barrington, Leslie C. Carabas, Linda Mac- 
Donald, Yvonne Porcella, Joan Schulze, through Feb. 8. 
4182 Forsythe Rd., Macon. 


ILLINOIS: Douglas Dawson Gallery. Textiles and Arti- 
facts of Northern India and the Himalayas, Feb. 6- 
Mar. 6. 341 W. Superior, Chicago. 

Heartland Quilters’ Guild. Third Annual Spring Fling, 
quilts, workshops, lectures, Mar. 28. Zion Lutheran 
School, 220 W. Henry St., Staunton. 


IOWA: Paper/Fiber X. Juried show, Mar. 29-Apr. 29, 
sponsored by the Iowa City/Johnson County Arts Coun- 
cil. Arts Center, 129 E. Washington, Iowa City. 


KENTUCKY: Water Tower Art Assn. Contemporary 
Directions in Fiber, curated by fiber artist Lida Gordon, 
Feb. 8-Mar. 1. 3005 Upper River Rd., Louisville. 


LOUISIANA: The Knitting Guild of America. Annual 
National Convention. Formal classes and minisessions, 
Mar. 5-8. Clarion Hotel, 1500 Canal St., New Orleans. 
TKGA, Box 1606, Nashville, TN 37901. 
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Second Annual Orleans Needlework & Homesewing 
Show. Feb. 13-15. Clarion Hotel, 1500 Canal St., New 
Orleans. TKGA, Box 1606, Knoxville, TN 37901. 


MARYLAND: South Gallery, Friendship Heights Vil- 
lage Center. Building Blocks, fiber art by Sue Pierce, 
Feb. 3-28. 4433 So. Park Ave., Chevy Chase. 
Maryland Institute, College of Art. Tangents: Art ™m 
Fiber, major exhibition of nontraditional fiber works, 
Feb. 4-Mar. 1. 1300 W. Mount Royal Ave., Baltimore. 
Community Quilts. Changing Faces of Bethesda, quilt 
art by the Fabric Vision group, Feb. 7-Apr. 4. 7710 
Woodmont Ave., Bethesda. 

Artscape °87. Invitational, juried festival, July 17-19. 
Deadline, Mar. 31. Mayor's Advisory Committce on Art 
and Culture, 21 Eutaw St., Baltimore, MD 21202. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Worcester Craft Center. Exhi- 
bition by artists/craftsmen, including Gerhardt Kno- 
del, Feb. 23-Apr. 5. 25 Sagamore Rd., Worcester. 
Neavton Arts Center, Patchiworks Premiere, quilt show 
and sale, Feb. 7-8. 61 Washington Park, Newtonville. 


MICHIGAN: -irtsource Gallery. Now and Then, tradi- 
tional and contemporary quilts, through Feb. 20. 420 
S. Saginaw St., Flint. 


MINNESOTA: The Terlile Council of The Minneapo- 
lis Inslitule of Arts. Seminar: Mary Ann Butterfield, 
textile eare, Feb. 14; Artivear ‘87, juried competition 
for wearable-art exhibition, Apr. 1-4; works by Tim 
Harding, to Apr. 20. 2400 3rd Ave., S., Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI: Surface Design Association National 
Conference. Jack Lenor Larsen, Gerhardt Knodel, Pau- 
Ins Berensohn, and others, Mar. 19-22. Contact Jason 
Pollen, Kansas City Art Institute, 4415 Warwick Blvd. 
Kansas City, MO 64111. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: Options Gallery. Tafi Brown's 
Cyanotype Quilts, Mar. 8-Apr. 3. 1154 Main St., Nashua. 


NEW JERSEY: Machine Knilter’s Cooperative. 
Workshop: Fashion Forecast for ‘87-88, with designer 
Diane La Breeque, Mar. 25-27. Contact MKC, 612 Saga- 
more Ave., Teaneck, NJ 07666; (201) 836-9364. 


NEW YORK: Cooper-Hewitt Museum, Exhibition: 
Folding Fans, Feb. 3-May 31. 2 E. 91st St., NYC. 
Costume Institute of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Arl. Dance, dance clothing from the 1700s through the 
1960s, to Sept. 6. Fifth Ave. at 82nd St., NYC. 
Museum of the City of New York, The Best of the Best- 
Dressed List, to May 10. Fifth Ave. at 103rd St., NYC. 
American Craft Musewum,. Exhibit: Craft Today: Poet- 
ry of the Physical, to Mar. 22. 40 W. 53rd St., NYC. 
Parsons School of Design. Courses: Woven & printed- 
textile designs, merchandising, styling, forecasting, ete.; 
Feb. 9-May 18. 560 7th Ave., NYC; (212) 741-8959. 
School of Visual Arts. Courses: Guatemalan Backstrap 
Weaving, Art Conservation, Sculptire to Wear, Hand- 
IKenitted Forms, Leather as an Art Mednim, Dyes and 
Textiles, ete, Feb. 9 to April. 209 E. 23rd St., NYC; 
(212) 683-0600. 

New York Guild of Handweavers. Workshop: Albertje 
Koopman, on elothing desigu, Feb, 1; Leetures: Lewis 
Knauss, on his work, Feb. 28; Gavle Willson, on pre- 
sentation, Mar. 28 Craft Students League, YMCA, 610 
Lexington Ave., NYC. 

Roberson Center for the Arts and Seiences. God- 
desses and Their Offspring: Eastern Exropean Embrot- 
deries, Feb, 8-Apr. 19. 30 Front St., Binghamton. 

The Niddy Noddy. Workshops: Sweater Design, Sue 
Bradley, March; Spmning, Edna Blackburn, April. 416 
Albany Post Rd., Croton-on-Hudson, NY 16.520. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Rhodes Gallery. Hard and Soft 
Geometry: Clay and Fiber, through Mar. 1. Sawtooth 
Bldg., 226 N. Marshall St., Winston-Salem. 

Pentand Sehool of Crafts. Classes: Fiber and surface 
design, Mar. 23-May 15. Dept. H5, Penland, NC 28765. 
John C. Campbell Folk School. Classes: Spinning and 
Dyeing, Feb, 28.-Mar. 2. Brasstown, NC 28902. 

North Carolina Schoot of Textiles. Courses; Fabric 
Preparation, Weft-Knitting Fundamentals, Fruishing 
Cotton-Rich Fabrics, Basic Te.ctites, Chemistry of Dyes 
aud Colors, Pattern-Gradimg Concepts, Electronics tn 
Textiles, February and March. NCSU Division of Life- 
long Education, Box 7401, Raleigh, NC 27695. 


OHIO: Hiestand Gallery, Miami University. Fiber 
Forum °87, juried regional exhibition, Feb, 22-Mar. 25. 
208 Hiestand Hall, Oxford. 


OKLAHOMA: Handwearers League of Oklahoma. 
Fiberworks 87, juried exhibit for Oklahoma residents, 
Mar. 15-Apr. 233. Deadline, Mar. 11. Kirkpatrick Center 
Museum, 2100 N.E. 51st St.. Oklahoma City. Workshop: 
Controlled Dyemg with DYEKIT, Mar. 14 & 16. Noriek 
Art Center, OKlahoma City University. 


Green Country Quilter’s Guild. Quilter’s House ’87, 
show, auction, bazaar, Mar. 14-15. Tulsa State Fair- 
grounds, Expo Square, Trade Center North, Tulsa. 


OREGON: Northwest Quilters 13th Annual Quilt 
Show. Friendship quilts, Mar. 22-29. Portland State 
University, 1825 S.W. Broadway, Portland. 

Oregon School of Arts and Crafts. Course: Handmade 
Paper and Collage, Robyn Pokorny, Feb. 4 & 11. Work- 
shop: Modern Beadwork: Loom Techniques, Virginia 
Blakelock, Mar. 7 & 8. 8245 S.W. Barnes Rd., Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Philadelphia College of Textiles 
and Science. Design Faculty Exhibition, through Feb. 7. 
Goldie Paley Design Ctr., 4200 Henry Ave., Phila. 
Philadelphia Guild of Hand Weavers. Fiber Creations 
‘87, juried exhibit, Mar. 22-Apr. 11. Connelly Ctr. & Art 
Glry., Villanova University, Lancaster Ave., Villanova. 
Allentown Art Museum. Recent acquisitions of Guate- 
malan, Navajo, European, Turkish, and Chinese tex- 
tiles, through Feb. 22. Fifth & Court Sts., Allentown. 


RHODE ISLAND: Haffenreffer Museum of Anthro- 
pology. Symposium: Current Issues in Ethnographic 
Costume & Cloth, Mar. 7. Also, exhibition, Costume as 
Communication, opens March 1. Brown Univ., Bristol. 


TENNESSEE: Arrowmont School of Arts and Crafts. 
March workshops: Floor tapestries, Japanese paste- 
resist dyeing, basketmaking, woven clothing, shibori, 
textile images, quilting, weaving, painting on silk. Box 
567, Gatlinburg, TN 37738. 


TEXAS: Quilters’ Guild of East Texas. Azalea Quilt 
Show & Sale, Mar. 27-29. Merchants Mall, Harvey Hall 
Annex, W. Front St., East Texas Fairgrounds, Tyler. 


VIRGINIA: The Potomac Craftsmen Gallery. Snow 
and Solitude, fiber art by 14 artists, through Feb. 28. 
Torpedo Factory Art Ctr., 101 N. Union St., Alexandria. 


WASHINGTON: Sewing and Stitchery Expo ’87, 
Feb. 6-7. Tacoma Dome, Tacoma, WA. Call Office of 
Conferences & Institutes: (206) 593-8575. 

Tacoma Art Museum. The Art Quilt Exhibition, Mar. 5- 
Apr. 30. TAC, 12th & Pacific Ave., Tacoma. 

Quilters Anonymous. Annual Quilt Show, Feb. 26-28. 
Edmonds Unitarian Church, 8190-224th, S.W., Edmonds. 
National Standards Council of American Embrot- 
derers. Needle Expressions ‘86. Traveling portion, 
Feb. 23-Mar. 20. Frye Art Museum, Seattle. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: The Textile Museum. The Scent 
of Flowers: Woolen Textiles from Kashmir, through 
Feb. 15. 2320 S St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


CANADA: New Brunswick Craft School and Centre. 
Workshops: Lee Bale, Feb. 6-8; Rosaline Cyr, Feb. 20-22. 
Box 6000, Fredericton, NB. 

The Museum for Textiles. Prayer Rugs, through Feb.; 
Central Asian Ikat, Mar./Apr. 585 Bloor St., W., Toronto. 
The Banff Centre School of Fine Arts. Classes—Sum- 
mer Cycle ‘87, Summer Fibre Studio. Application dead- 
line, Feb. 10. Office of the Registrar, Box 1020, Banff, 
AB, Canada, TOL OCO. 


OVERSEAS: The Embroiderers’ Guild. One-day 
courses, March. Apt. 41, Hampton Court Palace, East 
Molesey, Surrey, England KT8 9AU. 
West Dean Cotlege. Short courses in embroidery, lace, 
felting, surface design, through Apr. 3. West Dean, 
Chichester, West Sussex PO18 0QZ. 


NATIONAL/INTERNATIONAL COMPETITIONS: 
American Quilter’s Society. 3rd Annual Quilt Show 
and Contest, Apr. 24-26. Executive Inn Convention 
Center, Paducah, KY. Deadline, Feb. 6. Klaudeen Han- 
sen, Box 253, Dept. AQS, Sun Prairie, WI 53590. 
Stitchery ’87 International. Fiberarts’ Guild of Pitts- 
burgh biennial exhibition, May 23-June 14. Pittsburgh 
Center for the Arts. All pieces “must include the em- 
bellishment of a surface or an area by the manipula- 
tion of fiber with a needle.” Deadline, Feb. 19. Tobey 
Wolken, 5817 Elmer St., Pittsburgh, PA 15232. 
Downey Museum of Art. Fiber Structure National V, 
textile, paper, mixed media, Mar. 26-Apr. 30. Deadline, 
Feb. 20. 10419 S. Rives Ave., Downey, CA 90241. 
Rugs, Rugs, Rugs. Juried exhibition of handwoven 
rugs, June/July, W. Germany. Deadline, Mar. 1. Textil 
Atelier Andino, Apartado Aereco 90359, Bogota, Colombia. 
Fiber Celebrated ’87. Biennial exhibit in conjunction 
with Intermountain Weavers Conference, July 16-19. 
Northern Arizona University at Flagstaff. Slide dead- 
line, Mar. 20. Alice McClellan, 1817 Fairway Circle, Las 
Cruces, NM 88001; (505) 522-4925. 

San Francisco Craft & Folk Art Museum. Interna- 
tional Gut/Fishskin Show, Oct. 28-Dec. 20. Contempo- 
rary artwork using or inspired by gut and/or fishskin. 
Send up to four slides and SASE by Apr. 15 to Pat 
Hickman, 2329 Webster St., Berkeley, CA 94705. 
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Made forFagh Other 


And made easier for you! GREAT SCOT’s new 

bobbin-free system puts fun and ease into knit- 

ting Argyles. 

The GREAT SCOT ARGYLER $32.00 
(with easy-to-follow instructions) 

The WEE SCOT $16.50 
(a smaller version for stockings) 


PATTERNS specially designed for the ARGYLER 
Child’s vest (2-12) and vest 










and stockings for stuffed 

bear (BEARGYLES!) $5.00 
Stockings $2.50 
Adult vest (32-44) $3.50 
Child’s pullover (2-12) $3.50 





YARN PACKS of soft imported Shetland $18-$22 
(Send $2 for prices and samples) 


ORDER TODAY FROM 
GREAT SCOT, DEPT. T 
5606 Mohican Road, Bethesda, MD 20816 
Maryland residents add 5% 
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| Approximately 10 day delivery 
Personalized Quality LABELS 


Printed in Black with Red Border on White Cotton. | 
TO SEW INTO THE LOVELY THINGS YOU MAKE 


Actual Size 2 1/2" x 1 1/16" 
Prices 40/$5.75 - 70/$7.75 - 100/$9.75 


(prices are for one name and one style only) 


NAM E TAPES for Schools, Camps or Homes 


Receretetoretetetete’etat.0 Oana : BS style 1. sew only 
0.8 oa M | T H y 
BOBBY S ; 


COO 


PE 200 Name Tapes $6.00 












100 Name Tapes $4.00 





| Please enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 
(2 postage stamps for 70 or more labels) 
Enclose check or M.O. 
Canadian residents, enciose M.O. in U.S. funds 
IDENT-IFY LABEL CORP. Dept. 61 
P.O. Box 204, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11214 


February/March 1987 
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NEEDLEWORK 
SEWING AND 
HOMECRAFTS SHOW 


SAN FRANCISCO 
FEBRUARY 27, 28 & MARCH 1, 1987 
SAN MATEO FAIRGROUNDS 


LOS ANGELES 
MARCH 20, 21 & 22, 1987 
LA FAIRGROUNDS, BLDG. 4, POMONA 


DETROIT 
APRIL 10, 11 & 12, 1987 
COBO HALL, LEVEL D 


MIAMI 
MAY 1, 2 & 3, 1987 
MIAMI BEACH CONVENTION CENTER 


DALLAS 
MAY 29, 30 & 31, 1987 
DALLAS CONVENTION CENTER 


GREAT BUYS 


SPECIAL SHOW DISCOUNTS 


* FREE EDUCATIONAL 
SEMINARS 

* FASHION SHOWS 

*% DOOR PRIZES 


SHOW HOURS 10AM-6PM DAILY 


THE 


| «ONE STOP SHOPPING CENTER» 
FOR ALL YOUR HOMECRAFT NEEDS | 





DON'T MISS IT! 
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WEAVERS° 
WARFHOUSE 


1-800-345-YARN 


OR 
505-884-6044 
1780 MENAUL NE. ALB, N.M. 87107 
PRICE LIST 1987 






1/2 Burnt Contin: 6.5.6 ek nos es $ 2.75/lb. 
4/2 Natural Cotton .............. $ 3.50/Ib. 
4/2 Burnt Cotton .............4. $ 3.50/Ib. 
4/2 Glay COUON 454245 .460 eos $ 3.50/Ib. 
4/2 Tweed Cotton .............. $ 5.00/Ib. 
Spiral Cotton Novelty ........... $ 3.50/Ib. 
COMON SID: oie batea wees canes $ 5.75/lb. 
Cotton/Flax Slub - Fine ......... $ 5.75/Ib. 
Cotton/Flax Slub .........cce0.. $ 5.75/Ib. 
Cotton/Rayon Slub ............. $ 9.25/Ib. 
Dyed Cotton/Rayon ............. $ 9.75/Ib. 
30/1 SIKONOM coon he eee $24.00/Ib. 
Vie SI AINON are oe eres aan $19.00/Ib. 
12/2 Super Spun Silk ........... $46.00/Ib. 
50/50 Silk/Wool Blend .......... $38.50/Ib. 
Wool BOUCIE: 2445 s25.05 42555 oes $16.75/Ib. 
Variegated Handspun ........... $30.00/Ib. 
B.S.W. (Approx. 40z.sk.) ....... $ 3.15/sk. 
2-Ply Wool Warp ............64. $ 9.75/Ib. 
Navajo Wool Warp .............. $ 9.75/Ib. 


Coarse Rug Wool (Irregular Lot) . $ 1.75/lb. 
Colored Rug Wools (Mill Ends) .. $ 4.75/lb. 


Spinning, Fibers, Dyes and Discounted Equip- 

ment also available. 

For samples send $2.00, refundable with first 

purchase. 

HHI IH IIIA IIIA AAAI ASAI ASA SAS ASAIO 
SAVE TIME! SAVE TIME! 

Place your order on our new toll-free line 

1-800-345-Y ARN 


YOUR AFFORDABLE YARN STORE 








WU love Stuffing swith 
cif pabarsa 
whe , by. cople 
enjoy using the best. 
J “Act youwtSelf, Send $1.00 
(Cuddited te your fist order) 
for Asrochwre with actiral 
Swatches and pices, 
Stuffing Quilt Batts and 
Pillow Inserts at ditect 
factory Savings. 
Buffalo Batt & Felt Corp., Dept. TH-2 
3307 Walden Ave., Depew, NY 14043 


Phone: 716-688-7100 
Enclosed: $1.00 for Brochure, Samples. 








Name 








Address 





City 
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Art to Wear, by Julie Schafler Dale. 
Abbeville Press, 505 Park Ave., NYC 
10022; 1986. $95, cloth, 300 pp. 

The recent publication of Art to Wear 

by Julie Schafler Dale is indeed an event 
for collectors and creators of wearable 
art—in fact, for everyone involved in the 
fiber arts. The book is by far the most 
professionally produced and lavish of any 
publication I’ve seen on the fiber arts. 

Julie Schafler Dale is one of the most 
important figures in the art-to-wear 
movement, not only as a collector, but 
more influentially, as the owner of Julie: 
Artisans’ Gallery on Madison Avenue in 
New York City. Established in 1973, this 
gallery has been the foremost showcase 
of wearable art. Dale’s book comes out of 
the energy she has devoted to these 
artists and their art. It is a documentation 
that she felt was needed. 

The foreword by Jean L. Druesedow, 
associate curator in charge of the Costume 
Institute at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, gives some historical roots for the 
movement and distinguishes it from the 
world of fashion. Dale’s preface and 
introduction tell of her involvement 
with the movement she helped create. 

The book is divided into four loosely 
structured categories because the garments 
themselves often defy classification: 
Crochet, Knotting, and Weaving; Feather 
work and Leatherwork; Mixed Media 
and Multiform Embellishment; and 
Surface Design, Stitchery, and Hooking. 

Within these classifications, the work 
unfolds, artist by artist. There are 170 
pieces represented by 62 artists. Among 
the artists included are Jean Williams 
Cacicedo, Marika Contompasis, Norma 
Minkowitz, Katherine Westphal, Ana Lisa 
Hedstrom, and Randall Darwall. Anyone 
familiar with the fiber arts will recognize 
these names, and for me there were 
many new names and surprises as well. 
The text combines personal statements 
with Dale’s interviews and reminiscences 
about each artist. Particular garments 
are often discussed, but the personal 
stories, insights, and reactions to 
materials and techniques shared by all of 
the artists were more rewarding for me. 

Never has wearable art been so 
beautifully and dramatically 
photographed. The works are shown 
both on and off models, a balanced 
mixture (wearable art so often is 
exhibited on the wall or as freestanding 
sculpture). Well-composed details give 
us a Close look at the pieces. A majority of 
the garments are kimono-shaped, which 
serves as a canvas for artists to cover or 
construct. Also included are capes, 
vests, and accessories, such as 
headdresses, shawls, and handbags. 
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A reader might be taken aback by the 
slightly “dated” look of many garments 
reminiscent of the late 60s and the 
‘70s. But one must remember that this 
book is a historical documentation of 
the wearable-art movement, and although 
the history is brief, it certainly is rich. 
Art to Wear sets a standard for what is 
truly wearable art—art to be worn on 
the human body that goes beyond fashion 
and theatrical costume—artists’ 
statements. —Diane Itter 


A knitter’s bookshelf 

Since knitting fever swept the country a 
few years ago, publishers have been 
bringing out a dizzying variety of 
knitting books. They are invariably 
enticing, luring the avid knitter into 
purchase after purchase. But how many 
are really useful? As a serious but stingy 
knitter, ’ve spent many hours in the 
bookstore weighing what to buy. The 
result is this idiosyncratic list of books. I 
have excluded books that contain 
mostly sweater patterns, concentrating on 
the building blocks of a good knitting 
library, and have included some out-of- 
print books because I really like them. 


Here are my favorite stitch books. 
Unfortunately, there is considerable 
overlap among them, except for Barbara 
Walker’s books. But each book has a 
special group of patterns that make it 
worth the money. 

A Second Treasury of Knitting 
Patterns, by Barbara Walker. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 115 Fifth Ave., NYC 
10008; 1985. $19.95, softcover, 433 pp. 
If you buy only one book of stitch 
patterns, make it this one. The glossary 
alone, with its crystal-clear descriptions 
of every knitting maneuver, makes it 
worth the price. Each hefty section on 
every kind of pattern is well illustrated 
with clear black-and-white photographs. 


A Treasury of Knitting Patterns, by 
Barbara Walker, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
115 Fifth Ave., NYC 10003; 1981. 

$16.95, softcover, 320 pp. 

This is also an excellent book, with 
somewhat simpler patterns than those in 
the Second Treasury. 


Charted Knitting Designs: A Third 
Treasury of Knitting Patterns, by 
Barbara Walker. Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 115 Fifth Ave., NYC 10003; 1982. 
$16.95, softcover, 304 pp. 

Some amazing offbeat stitches—weird 
and wonderful cables, for example—are 
presented in clear charts (many also have 
written directions). If you want to learn a 
method of charting, this is the one—it’s 





the most logical and gives the closest 
visual equivalent to the knitted pattern. 


The Harmony Guide to Knitting 
Stitches. Published by Lyric Books, 
London. Distributed by Susan Bates, 
212 Middlesex Ave., Chester, CT 06412 
(sold in knitting stores); 1983. $11.95, 
softcover, 96 pp. 

The samples in this basic collection are 
photographed in color, which makes the 
patterns enticing. If you don’t want to 
shell out for Barbara Walker and wanta 
good, basic book, try this one. 


Mon Tricot 1500 Patterns. Published by 
Cie des Editions de Valma, Paris. Distributed 
by Pingouin, Box 100, Jamestown, SC 
29453 (sold in knitting stores). Issue No. 
OJ84; $5, softcover, 194 pp. 

In this eye-catching compendium of 
stitches, many in color, the directions are 
good, though there are some mistakes. 

Its strength is in two-and three-color 
patterns, both flat and textured, and 

the section on knitted plaids is unique. 


Large Knitting Pattern Issue 

(No. E519, $6.95, 110 pp.); Grosses 
Strickmusterheft 2 (No. E831, $6.95, 
110 pp.); Neue Mode Strickmuster 

(No. 5102, $6.20, 132 pp.). All softcover; 
special issues of Burda. Distributed 

by German Language Publications, 

060 Sylvan Ave., Englewood Cliffs, NJ. 
There’s considerable overlap between the 
English and German books, but the German 
books have some great patterns not 
duplicated in the English one. These are 
full of cables—alone, in color patterns, 
and combined with lace. The charting 
system is fairly intelligible, but not all 
patterns are completely charted, so you have 
to know some German. But there are 
enough patterns not to be found elsewhere 
to make these books worth buying. 


The Complete Book of Traditional Fair 
Isle Knitting, by Sheila McGregor. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 115 Fifth Ave., NYC 
100083; 1986. $12.95, softcover, 143 pp. 
This book contains every possible Fair 

Isle pattern; good, basic information about 
the sweaters; and many charts. 


Patterns for Guernseys, Jerseys and 
Arans, 3rd ed., by Gladys Thompson. 
Dover Publications, 180 Varick St., NYC 
10014; 1979. $5.95, softcover, 173 pp. 
For knitters interested in traditional 
British fisherman sweaters, this is the 
best buy. The patterns are all knit-purl 
textures combined with cables. Lots of 
tiny but accurate charts, historical 
photographs, and a few full patterns for 
garments are included. => 


Threads Magazine 


‘Wander raft 


Send for samples 
of our quality yarns 


¢ Rug Wools in many colors 
¢ Machine knitting yarns 






your 


(2/24s, 2/26s) 
¢ Novelty Yarns 
_ Quilting F frame ¢ Nubby Earthtones 
¢ Solid Oak Construction ¢ 100% Cotton yarns galore 


e Simple Assembly — No Tools Required 


e No Stapling or Tacking to Use Work Piece . s 
e Use for Quilts, Needlepoint, Embroidery If it can be Spun, We re the one 


e Adjustable Tilt-Top ¢ Six Sizes from 30” to 120” | Send $1.00 for samples and a spot on our mailing list 
e From $130 Complete or Order Plans | 

and Hardware Only $23.95 Wonder Craft 

: DIVISION OF ROBIN RUG INCORPORATED 

1 Constitution Street, Bristol, RI 02809 

(401) 253-2030 






a. op 


® Send for our Color Brochure 





Klaus 1B. Rau Co. 


P.O. Box 1236, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 83814 





Anyone can use 


MNIT GNE 


an exciting new way to adjust your knit- 
ting patterns! 
just type your pattern into your IBM or com- 


patible personal computer (with at least 
192k) and KNIT ONE rewrites the instruc- 
tions for your individual gauge and size. 
DESIGNED FOR KNITTERS, NOT PROGRAMMERS! 


Write for more information or 
SEND TODAY! 


While waiting for your ship to 
come in you could knit this 
outfit of PEBBLES and 
CRAYONS cotton. GREAT 
IDEAS IN YARN FROM 
RAINBOW MILLS: Volume 
*3—"Ship to Shore,"’ $1.50 
for color pattern andthe name 
of your localedealer. 


Please send me KNIT ONE. 
Enclosed is a check for $79.95. 


Name 
Address 
CILY eeeeciceneeisteeseiee: OTAtE Zip 


Send to: Penelope Craft Programs, Inc. 
Box 1204 
Maywood, NJ 07607 
NJ residents add 6% sales tax. 
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Here’s a group of advanced stitch books 
recommended for specialized tastes. 
Knitting Lace, by Barbara Abbey. 
Viking, 40 W. 23rd St., NYC 10010; 1974. 
Hardcover, 143 pp. (out of print). 

I rarely use this book, though it does 
include a good selection of basic lace 
background stitches. It also has some 
wonderful projects, including a stunning 
lace collar with an 80-row pattern 
repeat. Ms. Abbey has developed her own 
shorthand for certain common lace- 
knitting sequences, so you must 
familiarize yourself with her notations, 
but the directions are good. Any lace 
knitter would want this book. 





Adventures in Knitting, by Barbara 
Aytes. Doubleday, 245 Park Ave., NYC 
10017; 1968. Hardcover, 179 pp. 

(out of print). 

This is a collection of unusual and very 
pretty patterns with lots of delicate bows 
and bobbles. It would be good for 

anyone looking for something very 
feminine and a bit complicated. It also 
includes a few very basic sweater patterns. 


Bauerliches Stricken 1 (1975, $21.60, 
hardcover, 160 pp.); Bauerliches Stricken 2 
(1979, $26.10, hardcover, 159 pp.); 
Biuerliches Stricken 3 (1983, $22.50, 
hardcover, 175 pp.); by Lisl Fanderl. 
Published by Rosenheimer. Distributed by 
Meg Swansen, Schoolhouse Press, 6899 
Cary Bluff, Pittsville, WI 54466. 

This is a wonderful collection of 

Bavarian folk patterns. Books 1 and 3 
have more general patterns; book 2 has 
lots of decorative sock shapings as well. 
The instructions, however, aren’t for the 
fainthearted. Ms. Fanderl has developed 
yet another system of notation to get 
used to. For experienced knitters this is a 
treasure trove of little-Known patterns. 

A smattering of German would be a big 
help, though Meg Swansen provides a 
basic list of translations. 
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DYES for Fabric Design 


PROFAB TEXTILE INKS & PIGMENTS | 
Hand Paint - Stencil - Screen Print 





The following are books about 
knitting—the books I turn to when I can’t 
figure out something or am trying to 
develop patterns for garments I haven't 
made before. Some include directions 

on how to knit. While I don’t believe you 
can teach yourself to knit from books, 
you can improve your knitting. 

The Right Way to Knit: A Manual for 
Basic Knitting, by Evelyn S. Stewart. 
Published by Knit Services, Columbus, 
OH. Distributed by Brunswick Yarns, 
Box 276, Pickens, SC 29671; 1967. 

$7, softcover, 76 pp. 

This is the most basic and useful how-to 
book. It has very clear descriptions, 
pointers on improving your knitting, 

and a few beginners’ projects. 


Mary Thomas’s Knitting Book, by 
Mary Thomas. Dover Publications, 180 
Varick St., NYC 10014; 1972. $3.95, 
softcover, 256 pp. 

This is the mother of all knitting books. 
It has a bit about every kind of knitting, 
as well as lots of photographs of 
historical garments. It’s a great classic and 
always fun to read; my only criticism is 
that it’s so interesting that I always get 
distracted and end up finding out about 
something other than my original query. 


The Complete Book of Knitting, by 
Barbara Abbey. Viking, 40 W. 23rd St., 
NYC 10010; 1971. Hardcover, 239 pp. 
(out of print). 

When I read this book, I realized why 

I'd been twisting stitches for so long. This 
one includes lots of good explanations 

of basic knitting lore and a selection of 
basic knitting stitches. 


Knitting Without Tears, by Elizabeth 
Zimmermann. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
115 Fifth Ave., NYC 10003; 1971. 

£10.95, softcover, 120 pp. 

This chatty approach to knitting is for 
those who can’t bear dry, straightforward 
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descriptions. Elizabeth Zimmermann is 
always clear, entertaining, and 
informative. She includes projects and 
advice on developing your own patterns. 


The Book of Knitting, by Marinella Nava. 
St. Martin's Press, 175 Fifth Ave., NYC 

— 10010; 1985. $10.95, softcover, 160 pp. 

A good primer, this book has very clear 
instructions on different kinds of shaping, 
knitted-in borders, pockets, etc. It has a 
small section of stitches and a nice 
selection of sweater patterns. This 

would be good for a beginner looking for 
information and inspiration. 


Creative Knitting, by Mary Walker 
Phillips. Dos Tejedoras, 3036 N.. Snelling 
Ave., St. Paul, MN 55113; 1986. $15, 
softcover, 120 pp. 
Mary Walker Phillips has very clear 
explanations of the various ways in which 
_ stitches can be formed. She makes wall 
| hangings and other nonclothing items. 
Her approach is fascinating, and she 
includes lots of good information. 


Knitting from the Top, by Barbara 

Walker. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 115 

Fifth Ave., NYC 10003; 1982. $10.95, 

softcover, 128 pp. 

Even if you never knit anything from 

the top down, this book is worth reading 

for its clear approach to constructing 

the basic sweater shapes. Ms. Walker hates 

to sew things together, and if you follow 

her methods, you need never sew a seam. 
—Margaret Bruzelius 





About the reviewers: Diane Itter is a 
full-time fiber artist in Bloomington, IN. 
She has exhibited her small-scale 
knotted textiles internationally and has 
won three National Endowment for the 
Arts fellowships. Margaret Bruzelius, a 
knitwear designer in Brooklyn, NY, 
wrote on Bohus Stickning in Threads, 
No. 6, page 35. 


417 E. Central 
Santa Maria, CA 93454 
(805) 922-1295 


Yarns ——— 


Subtle & Outrageous Colors 
Space Dyed & Natural 
Silk, Mohair, Wool, Cotton & Novelties 


sale Only; Samples $2.00 


Individuals send SASE for list of 
stores carrying Drop 


Spindie yarns. 


Threads Magazine 


Handspun Angora. A delight to knit and wear. 
Designer Yarns. Sampler $3.00 (refundable). 


Faas i e 


HIGH VALLEY FIBRES 


4794 N. Benson Rad. 
Fountain, MI 49410 
Phone 616-462-3624 


100% Angora or blends with silk, woo! 


The Best of Battenburg Lace 
¢ collars 
soy © ornament kits 
34 e patterns 
VG. e lace tape 
f a ¢ How-To-Books 
~* catalogue...$2.00 


>." Baltazor Fabric & Lace 
3262 Severn Ave., Dept. T 
Metairie, LA 70002 
504-883-0333 


WHOLESALE 


DISCOUNT PRICES 


FOR THE 
INDIVIDUAL WEAVER 


Wool, Mohair, Cotton, Linen 
'O)'7-] am =] 0m Ore) (0) ¢— 
Complete Sample Cards $5.00 


ite Tater Mit) lela 
2S. 977 Shagbark 
Batavia, IL 60510 
(312) 879-3335 





\ MATERIALS @ TOOLS @ BOOKS 
) for HANDCRAFTS 


Basketry, Weaving, Spinning 
Dyeing, Pottery, W ip et 
Machine & Hand Knitting 
Rug-Making, Netting, Seating 
gener makers and menders since 1970. 


Mall Order Catalog $2.00 
(credited to Nrst order) 


EARTH GUILD 


Dept. TS 
One Tingte Alley 
Asheville NC 28801 


, 704-255-7818 -- 
Sate Or 
ss it. 
fran Se 





Large volume means lower prices on 
8/4 cotton warp, beautiful cotton & 


wool rags, rug filler, loopers, braid- 
ing equipment and more. For sam- 
ples and price list send $1,00 hand- 
ling to: Great Northern Weaving 


P.O. Box 3611 Augusta, MI 49012 
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CONCENTRATION 
IN CRAFT 


SPRING ’87 

BETH JOHNSON BREWIN - Fibers 
3/23 - 5/15 (8 weeks) 

DEBRA FRASIER - Surface Design 
4/20 - 5/1 (2 weeks) 


PENLAND SCHOOL 


Dept. TC, Penland, NC 28765 » 704/765-2359 


FOR FASHION 
ENTHUSIASTS 


A GUIDE TO FASHION SEWING-— practical 
answers to all your sewing questions. 


methodology. Over 300 illustrated pps., 
9” x 12”, $18.50. (541-0) 


they affected fashion styles. Over 200 illus- 
trated pps., 11” x 147 $50.00. (561-5) 


NY NY 10003 


KNITTERS! 


make an authentic 
ARAN FISHERMAN 
sweater of imported 


100% IRISH BAININ WOOL 


¢ OILED 

¢ SCOURED 

¢ PLAIN COLORS 
¢ TWEEDS 


SEND $1.00 for our yarn 


samples and pattern selec- 
tions. U.S. deliveries only. 


Dealer inquiries invited. 


“THE PIRATES COVE” 
Box 57, Dept. T 
Babylon, N.Y. 11702 





QUILTING, PRESERVATION AND CRAFT 
SUPPLIES BY MAIL 
Send long SASE for tree catalog. 
P.O. Box 128 - Southwick, MA. 01077 






We have Kaffe Fassett & Rowan 
knitting kits at discount prices 
For color photos & price list, send $1 








Regular yarn sampler, $3.00 
spinning fibers- $3.00 
catalog- $1.00 

THE FIBER STUDIO 
Foster Hill Rd./Box 637 
Henniker, NH 03242 


603-428-7830 
{open Tues-Sat. 10-4) 











ene 
PENLAND 


Perfect for learning industry and home sewing 


ONE WORLD OF FASHION — over 100 11” x 14” 
full page illustrations, depicting costume and 
textile arts in many lands and ages—and how 


Sendchecks to: Fairchild Books, Dept. T, 7 E 12 St., 


<i \ *\ Free Brochure: send name to 
tt Dent. T-1. Vails Gate. NY 12584 





We have Rowan Yarns 


e Lightweight DK 

e Rowanspun Tweed 
(Aran wt.) 

e Cotton Chenille Chunky 


We can put together kits for you in the var- 
ious colourways featured in Glorious Knits. 


e Light Tweeds 
¢ Chunky Tweed (bulky) 
e Fine Cotton Chenille 


Or, begin your own collection by ordering a 
few skeins at a time. 

The possibilities are endless. We have what 
you need to take off with your own creative 
fiber projects. 


SEND LSASE FOR PRICE LIST 


Creative * Fibers 
Box 190, Southbury, CT 06488 


KNIT TERS & WEAVERS 
“Lo 44h J COMPLETE SAMPLE SET $2.00 

+ x « FEATURING MONTHLY SPECIALS 
¥ . 


COTTON: 3/2's @ 5/2's @ Warp 
Poppana (Cloth Strips} 


WOOL: 2 Ply @ Bulky Warp 
Tweeds @ Solids 


Locc’s YaRNCO 


Quality stock for knitting, hooking and weaving. Locc’s Yarn Co. is your 
source for fine cottons and wools - shipped promptly - your satisfaction 
guaranteed! Send today for a Sarnple Set ($2.00} and we'll place you 
on our mailing list for exciting “Monthly Specials”. 


P.O. BOX 231 - DEPT. D. @ DECATUR. GA. 30031-0231 


JACQUARD WOVEN 
TAPESTRIES 














Imported tapestries from France, Italy and 
Belgium. Many sizes and motifs available. 


Send $1.00 for catalog to: 
MAC Sales Company 
P.O. Box 34631 
Houston, TX 77234 











/)\ adjusts to any size, adopts to any style. 


i \ \ Hailed by experts as the most important 


\ \ sewing invention in decades! 


“\_™ ALFA Sales, P.O. Box 296, 


quality knitting & handweaving 
yarns & looms from the ONE 
company that makes BOTH. 


Complete sample catalog: $4.00 


Harrisville Designs 
7 Main Street ¢ Harrisville 
New Hampshire 03450 





Reusable BONFIT DRESS PATTERNER 


Create unique pillows, purses, tote-bags, 
chair covers and wall decor. 


Harrisville Designs... 
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Cotton yarns 
by Linda Dyett 


A number of high-quality, basic cotton 
knitting yarns are currently available on 
the U.S. market. The following is a 
selective sampling of some of the best— 
those that have the broadest color ranges 
and are least likely to stretch or shrink. 
The list 1s arranged by gauge, from thin 
to thick; the addresses are for distributors, 
who can refer you to nearby retailers. 


Loto: A great basic, fine-weight cable 
yarn; 47 colors. Knits at 9 sts/in. 
50-g./180-yd. skeins. Chat Botte, 
Armen Corp., 1400 Brevard Rd., 
Asheville, NC 28806; (704) 667-9902. 


Fine Cotton: A medium-twist two-ply 
yarn; 20 basic, fashionable colorfast hues. 
Knits beautifully at 7 to 8 sts/in. 
25-g./90-yd. pull skeins. Made in the 
United Kingdom for Patricia Roberts; 
distributed by Tanglewool, 57 Church 

St., Lenox, MA 01240; (413) 637-0900. 


Pilvi: A high-twist yet soft, matte yarn, 
21 antique hues. Knits at 7 to 8 sts/in. 
100-g./430-yd. skeins. Spun in Finland 
(where pilvi means cloud). Schoolhouse 
Yarns, 25495 S.E. Hoffmeister Rd., 
Boring, OR 97009; (503) 658-3470. 


Pearly Perle (3/2): A mercerized perle 
cotton; 60 colorfast shades. Gauge is 

7 sts/in. 10-g./1,400-yd. skeins and 18-0z. 
cones; 1,260 yd./lb. Cotton Clouds, Rt. 2, 
Desert Hills, #16-T, Safford, AZ 85546; 
(602) 428-7000. 


Pearl Cotton No. 3: The exquisite French 
embroidery yarn with a silky perle twist. 
Superb for knitting too. Comes in 24 
colors in 50-g./147-yd. balls, and 180 
colors in 16.4-yd. embroidery skeins. 
Knits at 6 to 7 sts/in. DMC, 107 Trumbull 
St., Elizabeth, NJ 07206; (201) 351-4550. 


Cannelé Grande Vitesse: Named fora 
French express train, this is the best cotton 


cable I know of; 28 colors. Knits at 6 sts/in. 


50-g./93-yd. spools. Galler, 27 W. 20th 
St., New York, NY 10011; (212) 620-7190. 


Softball: A thick, lightly twisted 
unmercerized cotton strengthened with a 
double-binder thread. With a very soft 
hand and 38 colors, it’s a favorite among 
fashion designers. It works especially well 

in a plaited stockinette pattern (see page 41) 
at 6 sts/in. It’s stretchy but recovers its 
shape after machine washing and drying. 
3'44-02./154-yd. balls. Conshohocken 
Cotton Co., Ford Bridge Rd., Conshohocken, 
PA 19428; (215) 825-4270. 


Cotton Satin: A soft, shiny three-ply yarn 
from Holland; 31 colors. Gives a luxurious 
look. Knits at 5Y2 to 7 sts/in. 50-g./110-yd. 
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skeins. Scheepjeswool, 155 Lafayette Ave., 
N. White Plains, NY 10603; (914) 997-8181. 


Plantation: A beautiful, shiny, medium- 
twist two-ply mercerized yarn; 41 colors. 
Knits at 5 sts/in. 50-g./102-yd. skeins. 
Unger, 2478 E. Main St., Box 1621, 
Bridgeport, CT 06601; (203) 335-5000. 


Helarsgarn: A worsted-weight, matte- 
cotton string yarn from Denmark; 44 
colors. Great for sport sweaters. Knits at 

©) to 5% sts/in. I like to double it when the 
gauge calls for heavy worsted weight. 
00-g./88-yd. skeins. Scheepjeswool 

(see Cotton Satin for address). 


Country Cotton: One of the best thick- 
thin yarns, from Belgium; 38 colors. Knits 
at 5 to 514 sts/in. 50-g./130-yd. balls. 
Crystal Palace Yarns, 3006 San Pablo Ave., 
Berkeley, CA 94702; (415) 548-9988. 


Lapis: An extremely beautiful high- 
twist four-ply yarn; 26 colors. Knits at 
©) sts/in. 50-g./104-yd. balls. Busse/Joan 
Toggitt, 35 Fairfield Pl., West Caldwell, 
NJ 07006; (201) 575-5410. 


Chantilly: A multi-ply mercerized 

cotton in a heavy sport weight; 22 colors. 
Knits at 5 sts/in. 100-g./182-yd. skeins. 
Silk City Fibers, 155 Oxford St., Paterson, 
NJ 07522; (201) 942-1100. 


Fermette: An excellent cable cotton, 
mercerized to a nice sheen; 46 colors. 
Knits at 5 to 5% sts/in. 50-g./99-yd. 
balls. Dorothee Bis, Knitting Fever, 
180 Babylon Tpke., Roosevelt, 

NY 11575; (516) 546-3601. 


Ecoss’Aimny: One of the best-known cable 
cottons, with a good shine; 21 great colors. 
Knits at 5 sts/in. 50-g./90-yd. balls. Anny 
Blatt, 24770 Crestview Ct., Farmington 
Hills, MI 48018; (313) 474-2942. 


Georgia Cotton: An unusual mercerized 
string yarn; 39 colors. Knits at 5 sts/in. 
00-g./95-yd. balls. Crystal Palace Yarns 
(see Country Cotton for address). 


Raps: A gorgeous, silky, medium-twist 
two-ply yarn from Spain; 40 colors. The 
pastels are colorfast; the darker shades 
run. Knits at 4/2 to 542 sts/in. 100-g./170-yd. 
skein. Vendome, 221 Park Ave., 
Hicksville, NY 11801; (516) 931-2220. 


Cotonova: A mercerized string yarn 

with a matte finish; 48 excellent colors. 
Knits at 4% to 5 sts/in. 50-g./80-yd. 
skeins. Aarlan, 128 Smith Pl., Cambridge, 
MA 02138; (617) 491-6744. 


Memory: A fascinating worsted-weight 
string yarn with a slight crinkle and 2% 
stretch fiber for elasticity; 15 superb 
colors. Best for experienced yarn wielders, 
as the stretch factor requires extremely 
even stitchery. 50-g./80-yd. balls. 


Melrose Yarn Co., 1305 Utica Ave., 
Brooklyn, NY 11208; (718) 629-0200. 


Newport: A shiny mercerized cable 
cotton; 37 colors. Knits at heavy worsted 
weight. 50-g./70-yd. skeins. Classic Elite 
Yarns, 12 Perkins St., Lowell, MA 01854; 
(617) 453-2837. 


Creole: A bulky, loose-string yarn from 
France; 16 colors. It helped kick off cotton 
knitting in America. Beginners find that 
the needle easily catches on the numerous 
plies; the trick is to twist it. Knits at 

4 to 4% sts/in. 50-g./95-yd. skeins. 

Tahki Imports Ltd., 92 Kennedy St., 
Hackensack, NJ 07601; (201) 489-9505. 


Handspun Mexican Cotton: A unique 
thick-thin matte yarn; 10 colorfast shades. 
Knits at 2% to 3 sts/in. Very rustic, ages 
beautifully, gets shaggy with wear, but it’s 
supposed to. Sold by the pound on 
random-weight skeins. Ole-Oaxaca, 

851 Hamilton Ave., Menlo Park, 

CA 94025; (415) 322-0109. 


Cotton information 
by Sue Franklin 


Crockett, Candace. The Complete Spinning 
Book. New York: Watson-Guptill, 1977. 


Fannin, Allen. Handspinning Art & 
Technique. New York: Van Nostrand 
Reinhold, 1981. 


Hochberg, Bette. Spin, Span, Spun 
(1979) and Handspinner’s Handbook 
(1980). Bette Hochberg, 333 Wilke 
Circle, Santa Cruz, CA 95060. 


Linder, Olive and Harry. Handspinning 
Cotton, 1977. Send $6.95 plus $.75 postage 
to Bizarre Butterfly Publishing, 

1347 E. San Miguel, Phoenix, AZ 85014. 


National Cotton Council of America, 
1918 N. Pkwy., Memphis, TN 38112. 
Teacher's packet, with samples, brochures. 


Natural Fibers Information Center, 
University of Texas, Box 7459, University 
Station, Austin, TX 78713. Handouts on 
cotton, mohair, wool. Great teachers’ source. 


Cotton seeds, fiber, yarns 

Crafts With Class, Box 1119, 

Wimberley, TX 78676. Seeds, cotton fiber, 
raw cotton bolis, handspun yarns. Send 
£4.50 and SASE for brochure. 


Cotton Clouds, Rt. 2, Desert Hills #16-T, 
Safford, AZ 85546; (602) 428-7000. 
Comprehensive supplier of yarns, 


fibers, books, tools, dyes. Send $5 for 


catalog, yarn samples, future mailings. 
Lone Star Loomworks, 418 Villita, San 
Antonio, TX 78215; (512) 222-0776. 
Handspun white, brown, brown/white 
cotton. Send $.50 plus SASE for samples 
and price list. 


Threads Magazine 












: Probably 

> THE Most 

: Important Book 
: A Knitter 

> Can Own!!! 

> only $6.95 

* The Stitching Post 


5712 Patterson Ave. 
Richmond, VA 23226 


EXCLUSIVE 
IMPORTERS 
100% SILK 

Hand Dyed 


brilhant color 
somples-retund - 


oble w/ purchase 

NO}! DISTRIBUTORS 

Post Otfice Bor 21141 
Albuquerque, NM 87154 


MACHINE EMBROIDERY THREADS 


100% RAYON from Mexico RADIANT COLORS 

FINEST QUALITY ® SHINY © SILKY © STRONG 
Pre Selected STARTER ASSORTAENT 
Wspools (880yds/spoo!) 17.99 
includes shipping. Send Check or Money Order 
CALIF. Residents add 6% sales tax. 


Real Thread Color Card 5.00 


Nylon Polyester Cotton 
for HOME and INDUSTRIAL SEWING 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


PO BOX 83190 
SAN DIEGO CA 92138 
619 440 8760 


WHOLESALE RETAIL 
DEALER inquiries welcomed 





Historic 
Patterns 
worth your 
time and 
talent. 


Pattern 


Catalog 
$5.00 


Write or call 
(616) 245-9456 


for 


FREE 
INFORMATION 


P.O. Box 7587, Grand Rapids, Mi 49510 









for ordering information 


PL Pinak Wools 


handspun « plant dyed yarns | 
of wool « silk «mohair / carded blends for spinners 
bee 0. box 2461 TAOS NM 87571 505/758-963 | mad 


send SASE 


February/March 1987 















Custom Carding 
of your wool or mohair into carded Rovings or Batts 


Louet Spinning and Sheep Pottery 

Weaving equipment Handsoun and dyed yams 
Glimakra Looms 'n Yams Spinning Fibers 

Beka Looms Books from Interweave Press 
Sheep Horn Buttons and much more 


Send for more information 
SAS E samples $300 
VISA AND MASTERCARD accepted. 


The Spinners Hill Shop 


Lisa Ann Merian 
RD #1 Box 11B 
Brackett Lake Rd 
Bainbridge, NY 13733 Oy 
(607) 967-8325 =e 
843-6267 - ~——— 






For Basket Lovers 


, Fast & Simple! 

~ Shaker-style gathering baskets- 
(left) 9" x 6"-$12. ppd; (right) 
7%” x5"-$9. ppd. 

_. Kits include all materials and 
Fully Illustrated instructions 
to give even a beginner's 
country basket the perfect touch 
of yesteryear - a handcrafted 
heirloom of the future. 


For other available styles, send SASE & 50° for brochure. 
The Back Door - Country Baskets 


10 Batchellor Dr., Dept. R 
No. Brookfield, MA 01535 


High-Fashion! Distinctive! 


These fine natural-fiber fabrics 
are in a class by themselves! 
Their gorgeous colors and 
luxurious textures will please 
even the most discriminating. 
Direct from designer/weaver. 
Send $5.00 for swatches 


(refunded with your order). 
DICKS 3316 CIRCLE HILL ROAD 
#8 ALEXANDRIA, VA 22305 
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Pay Angora and Angora Blends 
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v Our rabbits and our sheep. Ready to spin 

fibers or handspun yarns. Also Zodiac Farms 

locally grown 100% wool yarns. Send $2.50 
for catalog and sample cards to: 
CARROT PATCH ANGORAS 

©, Box C-344, Westport, MA_02790 








The 
SEWING SAMPLER 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY NEWSLETTER 


r 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| INNOVATIVE IDEAS 
| FOR WOMEN WHO SEW 
@ Newesttimesaving methods 
® Tips and techniques not included 
| in pattern instructions 
@ {ltustrated how-to articles 
| 
| 
| 
| 


®@ Latest Product Information 
@ Creative sewing for children 


DON'T MISS AN ISSUE 
12 issues $15 50: 24 issues $28 00 
Sample issue $2 OO 


THE SEWING SAMPLER 


PO Box 39 Dept. TH 
Springfield MN 56087 


























SECOIVE COLLEC ION 


a portfolio of luxury yarns for machine knitting 
I lb cones - 4 & 8 oz pull skeins - quantity discounts 
Swatched Sample Book $10 - refundable on $35 order 


CHAMELEK@N 
7319 T Woodstream Dr - Indianapolis IN 46254 
-wool-mofratr-alpaca-camel -cotton -liner - rayc 
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Quilting: By-The-Lake 
Box 282, Cazenovia, N.Y. 13035 
Quilting Workshops 


Two Sessions « July 27-Aug. 7 1987 
Flexible Scheduling 
Nationally-known Instructors 


¢ Virginia Avery « Mary Golden 

« Nancy Halpern « Helen Kelley 

¢ Maria McCormick-Synder 

«Susan McKelvey « Katie Pasquini 

«Yvonne Porcella « Judi Warren 
and others 





ae Send long SASE to above. 
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Satisfy your senses 
with our luxurious yarns 
handcrafted from 


wee) CH exotic fibers. 
! For sample catalog, send $3 and LSASE to: 


HANDS PU N) | Soft Touch Handspun Yarns 
13119 N.E. 129th Street 
Kirkland, Washington 98034 


Especially for Spinners! 
Exotic Fibers, Spinning Wheels & Equipment 
Catalog $1.00 
Strawberry Cottage 
13119 N.E. 129th St, Kirkland, WA 98034 
(206) 821-5477 














THE SILKWERM™ 
FABRIC STEAMER 
A STATE-OF-THE ART 

FABRIC STEAMER 
FOR AMATEUR OR 
PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


WRITE OR PHONE FOR INFORMATION 


ABOUT STEAMERS, CUSTOM STEEL 
STRETCHING FRAMES, DYES AND 
SUPPLIES 


WE ARE NOW DIRECT IMPORTERS OF 
SUPERB DUPONT FRENCH DYES FOR 
SILK OR WOOL. 


MARK ENTERPRISES, INC. 
LAYTON, NJ 07851 201-948-4157 
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¢ DISCOUNT YARNS 
¢ HANDWOVEN FABRICS 
| e FREE SAMPLES 

P.O.BOX663 ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. 87103 > 505-242-4882 


Qut-of-print books related to Fiber Arts. 
$2.00 for next three catalogs. 
Wooden Pereln Boolss 

Box 262T, Middlebourne, WV. 26149 





{ldguet for all YOU @rE= 
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| ry! . 
Write for our free catalog — your passport to an 
exciting new world of weaving, spinning, feltmaking 
and more! 


Louét Sales, Box 70, Carleton Place, Ontario K7C 3P3 






COLORFUL-WAS HABLE 


FABRIC LABELS 
MADE TO YOUR DESIGN 







For Information you MUST send a S.A.S.E. to: 
California Dream Attn: Tom 
P.O. Box 12961, La Jolla, CA 92037 


FITTING PROBLEMS? 


THE ULTRA FIT® METHOD 
WILL MAKE THEM DISAPPEAR 


FIT PATTERNS THE COUTURE WAY WITH THE: 


¢ ULTRA FIT body units 

¢ ULTRA FIT video tapes on fitting 
¢ ULTRA FIT fitting workshops 

¢ ULTRA FIT books 





SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


ULTRA FIT. . .T 
P.O. BOX 407. . .YONKERS, N-Y. 10705 


(914) 963-4837 
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NEW! VIRGINIA MUTTI ORIGINALS! 
Available only from Meadow Bend Farm! 


The “Ginny Jacket’’ knits up super-warm and quick at 3 sts. 
per inch using 100%-wool Fisherman's Bulky yam. Colors: 
Natural White or Dark Grey, Burgundy, Denim. 


Kit prices (ppd.; zipper not incl}: sm. (32-4)-$35.00; med. 
(35-7)-$38.50; Ig. (38-40)-$42.00; ex. Ig. (40-2)-$45.50. 


~ HCR 71, Box 550, Orbisonia, PA 17243 


WORKSHOPS IN NATIVE AMERICAN ARTS & CULTURES 
MOTHER EARTH/ FATHER SKY 
Taught by Master Artists ® one and two week sessions 
On Campus 
Francis Manuel — Papago Baskets 7-5/7-1 
Bertha Stevens — Navajo Weaving 7-5/7-17 
Paul Saufkie — Hopi Wearing 6-28/7-3 
On Site 
Papago Baskets 5-9/5-16 
Francis Manuels home. San Pedro Village, 
Papago Reservation, Arizona 
Navajo Weating 8-I/8-I] 
Bertha Stevens home. Canyon de Chelly, 
Navajo Reservation. Arizona 
Hopi Wearing 9-7/9-16 
Paul Saufkie, Grand Canvon area, Arizona 
For information & catalog call (714) 659-2171, or write 
<& IDYLLWILD SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND THE ARTS 
PO. Box 38E. Idvllwild. CA 92349 





CATALOG $3.00 


Patey Becker 
18 Schanck Road 
Holrndel, NJ 07733 


a 


shannock _ 
TAPESTRY 
Looms: 










High tension, heavy duty, 
professional tapestry looms 
with roller beams and 
Call (206) 573-7264 other weaving accessories. 
or write to: 
10402 N.W. 11th Ave., Vancouver, WA USA 98685 


JOAN BARTRAM DESIGNS 








KNITTING WORKBOOKS 
No. | How to knit a Guernsey From a Book 
No. 2 Putting together the Norwegian Sweater 


KNITTING PATTERNS 


A selection of patterns for children & adults through size 52. 


Catalog $1.00 Samples $2.00 Workbooks $4.00 
@ JOAN BARTRAM DESIGNS 
Box 397, Newport, R.I. 02840 















GOSSAMER 
SILK THREADS 


Samples $5.00 


J.L. Walsh Silk 


Dept. T 


4338 Edgewood 
Oakland, CA 94602 


CUSTOM DYED YARNS! 
FOR KNITTING & WEAVING 


WOOLS SILKS 
MOHAIR COTTON 


$2.00 for sample kit 


GYPSY NEEDLECRAFTERS 
Box 348 - 5726 Cortez Road West 
Bradenton, Florida 33507 


THE YARN EXCHANGE 
Designer/Handknitters 
DISCOUNT YARNS - Save 50% 
Imported Mohair - Silks - Wools - Silk Chenilies 
Sample Cards $3 applied towards purchase 


37 Seville Way, San Mateo, Calif. 94402 


415-341-5735 











jj &F Plymouth, MI 48170 
& Cane (313)455-2150 


Complete Supply of 


Superior Quality Basketry & 


Chair Seating Material 
Reed, cane, fibre rush, 
Shaker tape, handles, hoops, 
kits, dyes, tools, books. 


Shipping within 24 hours! 
Free Price list 


DESIGNER YARNS 
UP TO 50% SAVINGS 


Sample bimonthly catalogue 
$2.00 plus get two extra 
Issues FREE!! 


CONES UNLTD.. INC. - Y/S 
445 East 80th St Ste.3 .NY.NY 10021 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 





Threads Magazine 


(415) 531-0367 


1200 W. Ann Arbor Rd. | 





SPRING CREEX FARM | 
Looms, wheels, carders, fleece and sheep. Quality 


products and prompt service. Write for brochure. 


Spring Creek Farm 
Box 466-T, Mound, Minnesota 55364 








Announcing the completion of our most 
satisfying accomplishment, HANDWEAVING 
WITH ROBERT AND ROBERTA, a comprehen- 
sive Home Study Course that is mailed 
to you one series of lessons at a time 
including actual yarn samples, weaving 
project needs and cost for your posi- 


tive step by step progress. Work at 
your own pace and achieve any level of 
accomplishment that you desire (Begin- 
ner to Professional) For complete 
details, send a self-addressed stamped 
business size (4 1/8 x 9 1/2) envelope 
to Ayottes' Designery, Dept. T-Kit, 
Center Sandwich, N.H. 03227. 


DRESSMAKING 


Learn MODERN TECHNIQUES at home! 


Unique home study course teaches new speed-up |) \y 
methods and factory short cuts. Brings Roitie | sfc 
sewers and professionals up-to-date. Starts begin- 
ners right. Save Money—Sew Professionally— 
Make Money. Certificate Awarded. FREE Booklet. 


Marge Morris, LIFETIME CAREER SCHOOLS | 
Dept C-83 * 2251 Barry Ave. « Los Angeles, Cal. 90064 
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SURFACE DESIGNERS 


Create distinctive garments & co-ordinated outfits without 
sewing! Contemporary & traditionally styled clothing in 100% 
cotton (preshrunk) & siik. The white cotton and silk in six colors 
is ready to print, paint or dye. Send $2.00 for catalog & fabric 


serypies 10: PRINTABLES 
P.O. Box 1201 (T) 
Burlingame, CA 94011-1201 


TESTPABRIGS : 


FABRICS READY FOR PRINTING, 
DYEING, PAINTING, ETC 


COVTOH o WOOL 
SILKS 9 WISCOSE 


CATALOG AVAILABLE 
ON REQUEST 


* * 








P.O. DRAWER "O” MIDDLESEX, N.J. USA 08846 


February/March 1987 











Australian Wool and Mohair 


Top quality, skirted, clean fleeces in black, white, brown, all 
greys, moorit, beige, fawn and silver. From 2500 Merino, 
Corriedale, Border Leicester, Lincoln, and Tukidale sheep. 


Choose your own fleece by feel and sight 
from samples for $3.00. 


Price: U.S. $4.00 lb., includes postage. Personal cbecks ac- 
cepted. Also small quantities of white and colored mobair. 
Prompt, friendly, personalized service from: 


Cyril Lieschke | 
P.O. Box 9, Henty, N.S.W. 2658. Australia 


BOBBIN LACEMAKING KIT 





frivolité P09 
15526 Densmore N Seattle Wa 98133 (206) 364-5646 


MAIL ORDER YARNS 


NATURAL ° 
FIBERS jas. 







SPECIALTY 


¢ alpaca ® wools ® cottons ® mohairs ® rayons 
Send $3.50 for over 500 colors & textures 
of name brands & first-quality mill ends 
for knitters, weavers, & machines 
_ Periodic Updates * Quantity Discounts 
| Also Available: Exotic fiber samples (approx. 150) 
samples of silks, angora, ribbon, cashmere, etc: $2.75 | 
Bare Hill Studios (Retail: Fiber Loft) 
Rt. 111 (P.O. Bldg) Box 327, Harvard MA 01451 










Intensive workshops 
in Traditional Isles 
Knitting, Weaving, 
Bobbin Lace, & 
much more! 


July 12 - 
Aug. 16, 1987 


AUGUSTA HERITAGE CENTER 


Davis & Elkins College © Elkins, WV 26241 
(304) 636-1903 


MILL ENDS BY 
MAIL ORDER? 


We sure do. 


FREE SAMPLES? Just ask. GOOD c S 
PRICES? Terrific. AND DIS- WEB 
COUNTS? Nobody does it better! 

For current samples, write to WEBS, P.O. Box 
349, 18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 01004. 
Or call: (413) 253-2580. 
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Attention ,“DelSMake.rs 
FREE COLOR CATALOG! 


100’s OF EASY-TO-SEW 


CLOTH DOLLS 
DOLLS OF ALL KINDS 
FOR YOU TO MAKE AND ENJOY! 
SPECIAL BODY FABRICS, 
HAIR YARNS & FUR 
HAIR LOOM « SEWING AIDS 


AND MORE! 
Free offer expires 3-30-87 
Send 50¢ for mailing 
This ad must accompany 
your catalog request. 


787 INDUSTRIAL DR., 127 
ELMHURST, IL. 60126 


Carolee, Créations 


WEAVERS DEN Gray GENTER 


7170 CHAGRINROAD.CHAGRINFALLS.OHIO 44022 « 216 247-5408 









Two week concentrated 
courses in Gobelin Tapestry 


e November through May 

¢ French traditional Gobelin looms 

e Traditional and contemporary 
techniques 

¢ Instructor Dorothy Gregg 

Reasonable accommodations 
available in the quaint village of 
Chagrin Falls,Qhio. 

Write or call for detailed brochure. 


7170 Chagrin Road, Chagrin Falls, Ohio 44022 
(216) 247-5408 

















ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND are the 
destinations for an extraordinary 
NEEDLEWORK TOUR led by well- 
known teacher, Betsy Leiper. View 
outstanding examples in Museums, 
Stately Homes and Castles. 

June and September, 1987 


Descriptive brochure: 
STRATHAVEN TOURS 
N. Sandwich, NH 03259 






















Looking for cottons beyond calico? 
Our quilt shop specializes in beautiful 
? 100% cotton prints and solids— 
imported and domestic— 
abstracts, stripes, florals, with 


a respectable balance of fine calico. 

For swatches, send $2.00 to 
Fabrics, Etc. 926 Hopmeadow St., 

Simsbury, CT 06070 
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HUGE SELECTION OF BASKETRY BOOKS 
PLUS SUPPLIES AND CLASSES 
24 page illus. catalog - $1 (refundable) 


The (aning Shop 
926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 


ngelna a Bobb Pins & Needies T.V.0. 


graduate of theInstituto Dressmaking . 


Secoli of Milano, Italy & Design 
Pattern 101, Turban, draped toque $ 4.85 








Pattern 102, Six «Couturier» hats, $4.85 

«Angelina di Bello — THE FITTING BOOK » 200 pages 
Hard cover all coloured illustrations — 9” X 11". $ 24.35 
« Original System » designing book from Italy, and set of templates $ 29.95 
Workshop in Montreal & Toronto Free ruler S.A.S.E 
C.P. {Box} 446, Station “H”, Montreal, Que Canada H3G 2L1_ US. Funds 


NEW SLIDE RULE 
Knit ¢ Crochet 


Change any pattern to YOUR gauge and 
measurements. CALCOKNIT slide rule con- 
verts measurements to stitches, easily, 
without error: $6.50 ppd. 
Companion GAUGOKNIT ruler reads your 
exact gauge automatically: $2.35 ppd. 

Z. DANA, Dept. T2 


P.O. Box 24, Canal St. 
New York, N.Y. 10013 


Send LSASE 
for brochure 








Notecards, tags, and useful items for 
| creative people like you. Free catalog. 


MARY LORISH JAHN 


Dept T e@e Box 590 e McCall, Idaho 83638 






















pr ie ‘Y Harrisville Designs looms & yarns, books 
: & supplies, spinning wheels, fleece, rov- 
ings, Cushing’s Perfection Dyes”, Boye 
Balene™ needles. 


Catalog $1.00 


9 Meadow Lane, Lancaster, PA 17601 
(717) 569-6878 


FREE CATALOG! 


Solve your yarn storage problems! 


SPACE SAVING YARN TREE 


e well-balanced = rotating drum 
® holds 72 cones of yarn 


Custom Knits & Mfg. 


Rt. 1, Box 16T © Lake Park, MN 
(218) 238-5882 
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Photo Prints 
from 
Treasured Family 
Photographs 
Create Heirloom 
Portrait Pillows 
or Quilts 
instructions 
plus solution mix 


squares...send 


$14.95 to: 
Gramma's(@) 


20 Birling Gap 
Dept. T6, Fairport, N.Y. 14450 


| &gen Weabi ig Studio 


Gkra Weaving 









2233 E. Hawthorne 
Tucson, Az. 85719 | 
(602)325-0009 






THE BATIK AND 
Raley COMPLETE 
= SUPPLIES 


ie Oe A , 
hf } | WEAVING, 
IN ibe \ SPINNING. 
lun) DYEING. 
\ BATIKING 
y. 2 & 


| KNITTING 





393 MASSACHUSETTS a\ Lemme send $1.00 
ARLINGTON, MA 02174 for supplies 


(617) 646-4453 Patgicg 


PENDLETON WOOLENS 
AT SALE PRICES 


Famous PENDLETON 100% wool suitings, plains and fancies. Send 
$3.00 for swatches and prices. $6.00 first order credit given on 
minium 2 yard order. Fabric is priced below regular retail. Genuine 
PENDLETON label for your garment with each order. 

OPPENHEIM’S, DEPT. 244B 
N. MANCHESTER. Ind. 46962 





PICK 
COTTON. 


We carry hundreds of all-cotton yams in contemporary 
colors, weights and textures. On cones and skeins, easy- 
care cotton yarns are colorfast, preshrunk, machine- 
washable . . . and affordable. 

Plus cotton fibers, spinning wheels, tools, how-to 
books and patterns. BOND knit- 
ting frames and supplies. 

Send $5.00 to receive 
your mail-order catalog 
with yarn samples and 

_ future newsletters. 


We're all you want to 
| know about cotton! 


COTTON CLOUDS 
Rt. 2, Desert Hills 16-T, Safford, AZ 85546 





of printing on fabric! 


to print 20 9" x 12” 


Graphic$ wn 








rea BE SS TP —__ ey, t 
(Promenade 4 


e Beads 
re ° Beadwork Supplies LE BEAD SHOP 
‘e Se * Bead Embroidery Kits 
& * Instruction Books 
if ‘Beaded Earrings’ instruction Booklet $4.75 
4. “Beaded Clothing Techniques” 
e* ——_ Instruction Booklet $6.75 
“== "$2.50 for Catalog (refundable with order). 
Promenade Dept. B 
\ P.O. Box 2092 * Boulder, CO 80306 * (303) 440-4807 


A SYSTEM FOR THE CONTROLLED USE 
OF REACTIVE DYES ON NATURAL FIBERS 


YEKIT 


e The Home-Dyer’s Helper 

@ All the Necessary Instructions, 
Dyes, and Measuring Equipment 

@ Dye Hundred s of Colors 
on All Natural Fibers 

@ Look for DYEKIT in your local fiber 
supply shop or send $27.50 + $2.00 postage to: 


DYEKIT, 7797 Quivira Rd., Lenexa, KS 66216 


Arto Wear 


ok of original 
eae e-applique design 


Ruth Seeley-Scheel’s new 8-1/2 x 11” 
book of sophisticated flower designs 
gives you 12 full-size patterns with 
complete instructions. 













To order send $4.95 plus 80¢ postage 
(Wisconsin residents add 5% tax), ‘ 
with your name and address to: 






Ruth Seeley-Scheel 
c/o The Laughing Goose 
21481 W.Oakcrest Drive 
New Berlin WI 53151 ’ 







newark 


FREE dressmaker 
CATALOG supply 
Ny 


SEWING, CRAFT 
& NEEDLEWORK : ‘ no . * i. 
SUPPLIES 


TE HIGH VALLE XN PA PaO 





Jointed Teddy Bear Patterns 
bac and Supplies 


¢ Joints ¢ Leather 
e Eyes ¢ Quantity Discounts 
¢ Noses ® Prompt Service 
Gaillorvane ()rigimals 
P.O, Box 137 

Tehachapi. CA 93561 


Catalog... . $2.00 
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COMFORT CLOTHES > 


By Chris Rex 


West African garments are easy to 
construct. Comfort Clothes 
presents over 20 patterns with 
step-by-step illustrations and 
directions from cut-out to 
finishing techniques. Tradi- 

tional fabric design 

methods in this book add 
individual flair to each out 


Large format, 80 pages, 
detailed drawings and 
patterns throughout, 

Celestial Arts, 1984, 

Toorder, send 

check for $7 95 

plus $1 shipping to 

Folk Fabrics and 

Garments, 7280 Green 

Valley Rd., Placerville, CA 95667 





FROM THE NECK UP 
An Illustrated Guide To 
HATMAKING 


Learn how to make felt, straw and fabric 
covered hats with the easy to follow step- 
by-step instructions in the most complete 
and unique millinery book ever. 

Includes a list of suppliers and 

60 modern and historical 

patterns. Spiral bound. 

200 pgs. 8%"x11". Send 

$19.95 + $1.25 postage. 

Brochures available. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MADHATTER PRESS 

3101 12th Ave. South #5-T 
Minneapolis, MN 55407 
(612) 722-8951 


Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
DEALERS INQUIRIES WELCOMED | 





WOOL — It’s Like 
Quilting Through Butter! 


TAILOR-MADE FOR QUILTERS 


Sample and Brochure: $2.00 
Wholesale Inquiries Invited. 


RFD 340T2 3053T2 Shattuck Ave., 
Vineyard Haven j Berkeley, CA 
MA 02568 94705 
(G17) 693-1583 (415) 843-3013 


HEARTFELT 


100% WOOL BATTING™ 


The latest in 
Italian designer 
sweater kits 
offered exclusively 


through 


Lana Bella 


For free information 
write to: 


Lana Bella 
5T Elwyn Road 
Portsmouth, NH 03801 





February/March 1987 





da ee retreat? at eo ed ‘ 
BROTHE 5 

Knitting Machines & Accessories 5 
DISCOUNTED 5 


We service the knitter who does not 
need lessons 
Call or write lor prices on equipment and yarn 


Yarn-It-All 


2223 Rebecca Dr. 
Hatfield, PA 19440 


- lhe, cals aol Tak. aa Dek Gal ek cakes ai Mie Ga Uk ail te cole, ak tek Tek 


a el el i a Bt gt a Be a 


— ee FF 8 Ff FF. BF. F_8_ P87. 8, 2 _*, Ff, Ff, Ff, F,F, 2. * FT, F 


SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 
BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 
STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 
SEND $1 FOR CATALOG TO 


Craft Gallecy Ltd. 


P.O. Box 8319, Salem, MA 01970 





"Stitches In Time” 
SUE BRADLEY 











Modern sweaters interpreted from 
different periods and cultures. 


$28.00 includes mailing 
WORKSHOP 


Sue Bradley is coming in March. 


the 


niddy noddy 


416 Albany Post Road 
Croton-on-Hudson, NY 10520 






santa fe weaving 


After 12 years as Santa Fe’s most unusuai yarn 
shop, Santa Fe Weaving and Knitting is going 
retail mail order. 

Our hand dyed yarns reflect New Mexico's 
enchanting sky and landscape. 

For a yarn sample cord send $2.00 
(refundable with your first order) 
santa fe weaving & knitting supply 
p.o. box 157745, santo fe, new mexico 87506 
505) 983-5003 


“=~ ure vs A 


eg 
~~ . UH 
. Dl 








WEAVE BEAUTIFUL 
‘RUGS AT HOME! 


Enjoy the fascinating craft of 






{ fr weaving rugs in your home. 
oe y= = Create yourown serviceable rug 
co = . designs for pleasure or profit. 


Always a year round market for 
your rugs in every community. 
Easy to operate floor model loom 
weaves 36’' wide, comes already 
threaded, fully equipped...ready 
to weave. We furnish complete 
information on looms and all equipment with offer below. 

Send 25¢ for descriptive brochure. You buy your supplies...car- 
pet warps, rug fillers, shears, rag cutter, beam counter, looms, and 
parts at low factory direct prices. Also: rags - prints - and looper 
clips, in 10 and 50 Ib. bales. If you now have a loom, please advise 
make and width it weaves. 


OR. RUG CO., Dept. 1713, Lima, Ohio 45802 





The latest great British knitting book. 









and knitting supply 








ARTS & CRAFTS 


P.O. Box 1328 - Dept. T 
Port Townsend 
WA 98368 
{206) 385-7490 
Toll Free 1-800-442-1122 
VISA & Mastercard 
Welcome 


Needlepoint 
| Spinning « Weaving 
Stenciling 


FREE CATALOG 








And for your entire family 
with Patterniess Fashions, 
by Diehl Lewis. 


Learn 25 measurements & 9 basic 
formulas to make any kind of clothes, 
without costly sewing aids. ORDER 
TODAY! Call 1-800-621-5199 toll free 
anytime! 
Published by 
ACROPOLIS BOOKS, LTD. 


SBN 87491827-8180.95 pb. 2400 17th St., NW, Wash,, D.C. 20009 


Natural Fibers Only 


INTRODUCES 
Patrice Hand Dyed Designer Yarns 


EXTRAORDINARY TEXTURED & COLORED YARNS 
FOR YOUR HAND CRAFTED GARMENTS 


SAMPLES $3.00 


Dealer Inquiries Y/elcome 


We also carry a complete line of 
cotton and wool yarns. 


SAMPLES $3.00 


P ©. Box 1602T « Bloomington, IN 47402 


UNSCOURED CARDED WOOL BATTS 


Fine luxurious wool for spinning, felting or quilting. 
White carded wool $3.00/lb. 
Natural colors $3.50/Ib. ilus:os\age) 


For further details send SASE to: 
Peacock Arts 
1010 South 138 
Bonner Springs, Kansas 66012 


$10.00 + $1 50 postage 
Dorothy Bond 

34706 Row River Rd 
Cottage Grove. Ore 97424 
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ARTS & CRAFTS TOURS 


SPECTACULAR DESTINATIONS for lovers of 
Arts, Crafts, Legendary Cultures and Fascinating 
Nature. Groupsi/Individuals. 
® CHINA ® NEPAL # PERU # FRANCE @ SPAIN © INDIA @ INDONESIA 
e USSR @ —. EUROPE * HIMALAYA Also: Weaving/Textile 
Workshops. Expert Group Leaders. 

FORUM TRAVEL INTL., 91 Gregory Lane (#21), 

PLEASANT HILL, CA 94523. (415) 671-2900 





AUTO-KNITTER 


circular sock knitter for home 
use, manufactured by: 


Harmony Knitters Inc. 
RFD 1 Box 1650 
Harmony, ME 04942 
(207)683-2035 


Call or send: 
#10 SASE for info 


MILL TOUR OF ENGLAND 
March 15-28, also Fall '87. 
Includes visits to knitters’ and dyers’ studios, 
plus lectures, classes and mill shopping. 


For information contact: 
Mohun Travel, 330 Primrose Rd. 
Burlingame, CA 94010 
Attn: Phyllis Ross (415) 342-5594 


Judaic Needlework 
Patterns 


Full size, easy, $3.75 each. New floral 
Matzoh cover/Afikomen bag set. Set of 
applique Purim Puppets. Patchwork Star | 
of David Yamulka/Talis Bag, a perfect 
Bar/Bat Mitzvah gift. SASE for catalog. 


HALLIE’S HANDWORKS 
E507, 6307 NE 2nd Ave., Miami, FL 33138. 








NEW! 
Vest Kits! 


100% WOOL YARN 





J4—Sheep Grazing 
under the Apple 
Tree. 

J2—Sunset over 
the Camden Hills. 








Send $1 for our 
color brochure 
showing all of our 
kit designs. 












J 








North Island Yarn 


Box 206TH 
Aormn I 1A Ven ME 4655 







Personalized 


Quality Woven Labels 


VQ 


| 
TOPO 7/8 | White w/Biue & Gold 


24P0 8/8 | (Any wording) 103C 14/4 White w/Gold 


$16 5/8 White w#/Gold 
“By of “Fo 


BOOK 14/4 White w/ Grey 
a eo et 


236 5/6 White w/Mue b Goid 
6000 11/4 White #/Buse kb Gold 


42 for $3.25 «© 20 for $4.50 «© 40 for $46.50 
100 for $13.00 « 250 for $22.00 * 500 for $34.00 


Charm Woven Labels ' 
Boo Wdé4d Ceot TH: Portiond, OF 97244 
SU OF Cone lobes owoiloble 














1408 W. 117th St. 
Lakewood, OH 44107 











BOND KNITTING FRAME-$190 + Shipping 
SCHACHT + LOUET » NATURE SPUN 
MANOS YARN-handspun, handdyed, beautiful! 

SASE FOR CATALOG 
THE WOOL ROOM (T) 
Laurelton Road 
Mt Kisco, NY 10549 











(914) 241-1910 (914) 241-1275 





SPINNING’ 
with 

Rachel Brown 
(How To) 


VIDEO 


$61 ppd. | 


SASE 
For Free 
Brochure 


Hee tel Hoan + 
WEAVER'S SUPPLY 


(505) 758-0433 
P.O. Box 2009T, Taos, NM 87571 


HANDSPUN } NATURALLY Dyep | 
WooL ‘YARN 

SEND $35 For NATWRAL ¢ NAWRALLY | 

DYED _ SAMPLES ¢ Baocnure 


RAINBoO Hat PACKAGE | 

NCLUDES ay y ay YARNS | 

OMB ED TURAL FF WHITE 
nTITING .  iecnpeTeie 


ALit $43 Child $9 Inant38© ppd 


Make us 
your 
natural 
fiber 
specialists 


Le | A! catalog $1.00 


Distinctive yarns & complete supplies 
for knitting & weaving 


WOOL ‘N- THINGS 
1035 farmington ave. 
farmington, ct. 06032 
674-8185 | 


Singer Knitting Machines 
e Accessories « Yarns « Books 
La Nell’s Studio of Lakewood 
Artist/Designer of One-of-a-Kind 


Knits for Men & Women 
Special Sale Price 
on the Singer SK 700 
Send L.S.A.S.E for information 
Hours: Mon. thru Sat. 10-12, 1-6, eves. by appt.; 
Closed: Wed. and Sun. 
VISA & MasterCard Accepted 
Phone (216)228-4841 


KID MOHAIR 
FINE WOOL 
SILK « ALPACA 
CAMEL DOWN 


Fiber Samples; 520 


1400 WILLIAMS DRIVE 
GARLAND, TEXAS 75042 


KNITTING MACHINES 
spinning wheels 


Cranbrook 
Countermarch Looms 


Classified 


The CLASSIFIED rate 1s $2.75 per word, minimum ad 
15 words. Payment must accompany order. Send to 
Threads, Advertising Dept., Box 355, Newtown, CT 
06470. Deadline for the April/May issue is January 9, 
for the June/July issue, March 10. 


FREE SAMPLE, NZ carded cross bred slivers, natural/ 
heather dyed, highest quality, from US$5.80. Har- 
mony Craft Center, 103 Mapleburn Dr. S.E., Calgary, 
Canada T2J 1Y3. 


POSITION OPENING. Part-time Executive Secretary 
for Surface Design Association. Experience in book- 
keeping, accounting, computer word-processing, writ- 
ing, and business correspondence required. Salary 
commensurate with experience. No relocation neces- 
sary. Send resume by February 15, 1987 to: Daiva 
Bergman, SDA Secretary, 420 So. Orange St., Orange, 
CA 92666. 


LEARN DRESSMAKING AT HOME. Latest factory 
short cuts and methods. Free information. Lifetime 
Career Schools, Dept. C-86, 2251 Barry Ave., Los An- 
geles, CA 90064. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO EUROPEAN YARN PATTERN 
BOOKS. Send SASE for information. Country Yarn, PO 
Box 581T, Forreston, IL 61030. 


SEWING LEATHERS for skirts, jackets, blouses, 
shawls and even furniture. Write for full catalog and 
several dozen samples. $5, refunded first order. Ber- 
man Leather Threads Offer, 25 Melcher St., Boston, 
MA 02210-1599. 


YARN ON CONES & DYE PACKAGES. We have on-go- 
ing 50,000 Ibs. inventory for sale to machine knitters 
or weavers. Please send your samples to match, to- 
gether with quantity needed. Greige or white, $1.50/ 
Ib.; colors, $1.75/lb. John Perkins Industries, Inc., 
Box 8372, Greenville, SC 29604. (803) 277-4240. 


AURORA SILK. The finest! Hand dyed, natural dyes, 
custom colors by Cheryl Kolander, author of A Silk- 
workers Notebook. Samples, $10 Gift box, $15. Aurora 
Silk, 5806 Vancouver, Portland, OR 97217. (503) 286- 
4149. 


SHETLAND, other fine wool knitting yarns from Scot- 
land. Patterns, books. 96 color samples, $3. Shetland 
Importers, Box 2215T, Pittsfield, MA 01202. 


FAIR ISLE KNITTING BELTS, handcrafted, better 
than belt on cover of last Threads. $10 pp. Stanley 
Leatherworks, PO Box 1271, Brownwood, TX 76804. 


PROCION DYES for fabrics, yarns, paper, basketry, 
etc.! Write or call: FabDec T, 3553 Old Post Rd., San 
Angelo, TX 76904. (915) 944-1031. 


NURSING MOTHERS. Four convenient, attractive pat- 
terns. Brochure, send SASE: Connie B. Colten, Camp 
Butler, PO Box 1575, FPO Seattle, WA 98773-0006. 


SPINNING WHEELS, looms, knitting machines! Dyes 
and books. Low prices. Free catalog. Woolery, Genoa, 
NY 13071. (315) 497-1542. 


TEXTILE PRINTING CONSULTANT. Familiar with silk 
screen and air brush printing on nylon/lycra cut 
parts. Write detailed resume to: Jill Mattera, Aris-Iso- 
toner, Inc., 417 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10016-2265. 


LARGE SIZE PATTERNS 38-60! Exciting, fashionable, 
sew-easy designs. For Brochure send $1: Great Fit Pat- 
terns, Room T87, 221 S.E. 197th, Portland, OR 97233. 


SLIPCASES FOR YOUR BACK ISSUES. Bound in dark 
green and embossed in gold, each case holds at least 6 
issues of Threads (a year’s worth}, and costs $7.95 
($21.95 for 3, $39.95 for 6). Add $1 per case for post- 
age and handling. Outside the United States, add 
$2.50 each (U.S. funds only). PA residents add 6% 
sales tax. Send your order and payment to: Jesse 
Jones Industries, Dept. TH, 499 E. Erie Ave., Philadel- 
phia, PA 19131 (no P.O. boxes, please). Or call toll- 
free, 1-800-972-5858, and use your credit card (mini- 
mum $15). 


NATURAL FIBER SWATCHES $6 for three mailings, 
and smocking supplies catalog. Garden Fairies Trad- 
ing Company, 685 Clover Dr., Santa Rosa, CA 95401- 
5004. 
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A new look at crochet 
by Annette Lep 


I have a friend who spells crochet, 
“crow-shay.” I like this spelling. It seems 
to indicate a new form of crochet, as 
different from traditional crochet as off- 
loom sculptural weavings are from on- 
loom yardage weaving. I don’t think of 
this new crochet as an art form—rather 

I don’t use it that way, although there are 
many talented people who do create art 
with a crochet hook and fibers. 

I learned to crochet when I was 13, 
while visiting my brother and his new 
bride. My sister-in-law was trying so 
hard to entertain me that she bought a 
how-to-crochet book. We both crocheted 
red beanies, but I didn’t pick up a crochet 
hook again until the late 1960s, when a 
friend of one of my sons desperately 
wanted a granny-square skirt. I then 
discovered that crocheting was fun, quick, 
and a way to use up all that leftover 
yarn from knitting, weaving, needlepoint, 
and rug-making projects. 

In 1972 I radically changed my life, 
going from being a city person to being a 
very country person. Quiet nights in 
New Hampshire left lots of time to 
experiment with different crafts and 
needlework. One day I bought a magazine 


_ 
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with a great-looking crocheted sweater 
on the cover. The photo sold me. Never 
being very patient with instructions, I 
became frustrated and was about to chuck 
the project when I decided to try to 
make the sweater by following the photo 
alone, without instructions. This 

method turned out to be great. With 
crochet, you can easily shape or rip out 
or redo any work that is not right. Unlike 
Knitting, where you have all of those 
stitches to worry about, ripping crochet is 
a dream. You just pull the yarn until 
you've reached the offending part, and 
there’s only one stitch waiting for you. 

Thus I discovered the endless 
possibilities of crocheting. I could crochet 
anything I could think of. From that 
moment until now, I have never been 
without some crocheting nearby. 

I began to use sewing patterns for 
shapes I wanted to make. I could take an 
old dress or jacket and trace its shape to 
duplicate it in crochet. I’ve crocheted 
paisleys and appliquéd them to a plain 
crocheted sweater. One Sunday, the 
newspaper had an article about crochet, 
with a photo of a Tibetan wearing some 
intriguing boots. I studied the boots to 
discern the shapes and then crocheted a 
pair. Ethnic costumes are usually made 
in rectangular or other geometrically 
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Inspired by the patterns and colors, Annette Lep translated a flat-woven Turkish rug design into this unusual crocheted afghan. 


shaped pieces and are wonderful to 
crochet. Of all the pieces I’ve done, my 
favorite is an afghan, adapted with 
much trial and error from a rug in a book 
of flat-woven Turkish rugs whose 
patterns and colors fascinated me. It isn't 
what most people think of when they 
think of crocheted afghans. 

There are at least ten knitting 
patterns to every crochet pattern, and 
while there are more knitters than 
crocheters, there is nonetheless a great 
lack of patterns for good-looking, 
wearable crocheted pieces. I am trying to 
help correct this situation, and I think 
the yarn companies and magazines are 
starting to catch up. In the meantime, if 
you can’t find a smashing crochet pattern, 
try making up your own. You can use 
almost any fiber—cords, tapes, sisal, and 
rags are great, and lots of other materials 
are worth a try. Sometimes they work, 
sometimes not. But the pleasure you'll 
get from that finished project will far 
outweigh your sighs and the occasional 
nuisance of ripping out and redoing. 


Annette Lep is the author of several 
books on crochet, including Crocheting 
Fashion Sweaters for Women (Dover 
Publications, 1986). For more on stitches 
for crochet, see page 62. 
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Threads Magazine 


H IGHLY AUTHENTIC reproduction kits 


(counted-thread) including many authorized 

museum reproductions, worked on the finest hand- 
dyed, custom-woven linens and linsey-woolsey, with over 50 
designs to choose from, for beginning to advanced needle- 
workers. Our new, part-color catalog also includes many 
authoritative, hard-to-find books on antique needlework, 
fine handmade needlework accessories, and genuine antique 
samplers. 


Send $2 to: 
THE SCARLET LETTER 
P.O. BOX 397 
SULLIVAN, WI 53178 








YARN BARN 
CRAFTS SCHOOL 


Martha Weatherbee 
“The Brown Ash Shaker Basket” 

July 13 
"The Canterbury Shaker Cat’s Head Basket’’ 
| July 14 
"A Weatherbee Original Design Basket’ 
July 15-16 


Stephen Zeh 
“The Swing Handle Bucket Basket’’ and 
“The Notions Basket’ 
July 20 and July 22 
“The Swing Handle Gathering Basket’’ 
July 21 and July 23 


Carla Starkey 
~The Nantucket Basket’’ July 27-29 
“The Egg Basket with Lid’’ July 30-31 


Kit Frost 

“Beginning Weaving” July 21-31 
“Intermediate Weaving’ August 3-7 
“Beginning Basketry’ August 10-14 


Joanne Tallarovic 
“Swedish Weaving Techniques’’ 
August 10-21 


Yarn Barn Crafts School 
Box 408, Oquossoc, Maine 04964 


207-864-5917 or 201-222-4991 
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complete resource for textile artists product safety i information extra wide Bel 
gian linen fabric crayons fan blender brushes raw silk North respirators pH test 
paper pysanky supplies shibugami safety goggles Synthrapol detergent Ciba vat 
dyes Japanese thimbles gift certificates silk gauze artistic guidance cochineal dy 
e acetic acid naturalbeeswax fiberreactive dyes komonnuka Inkodye technic 
al direction paste resist supplies hydrosulfite indigo vat Swiss batiste wide selec 
tion natural fiber fabrics instructional books liquid natural dye extract glass pip 
ettes rubber gloves cyanotype dye transfer paper material safety data sheets pl 
astic kat tape brownprint supplies brushes and tools Procion H fiber reactive dye 
Starter sets for all dyes cotton and linen blend fabrics shibori kit textile art books 
Lanaset dyes forwooil and silk lab equipment Japanese art supplies counter ba 
lance scale dye disposal information Cibacron F fiber reactive dyes steamer instr 
uctions stencil brushes safety spectacles technical backup natural dyes and mor 
dants Japanese stencil paper Egyptian cotton cambric Ciba Kiton acid dyes Liqu 
id Procion H fiber reactive dyes Chinese comforter cotton natural and synthetic in 
digo discharge supplies shinshi bamboo stretchers wholesale price list Procion 
M fiber reactive dyes safety guide lines Jizome brushes Deka L dyes Euro-tex fa 
bric paints Solo Java tjanting Disperse dyes for polyester orders shipped in 48 § 
hours troubleshooting dust mist respirators Japanese wax resist brushes PRIM — 
AL Glow fabric paint dual scale thermometer quantity price list katazome suppl 
es new product research Glauber’s salt organic vapor acid gas respirator China si § 
Ik Polish natural linen photoprint supplies fabric tint pens extra long rubber glov 
es Japanese nylon wash brush poly aprons color matching sodium alginate thick 
ener dyes for basket materials Ukrainian egg dyes Japanese tweezers soda ash 


1987 mail order catalog 56 pages $3.50 [U.S. $] postpaid 


CEM eqn Blue Lic 


\ P.O. Box 21168 Seattle, WA 98111-3168 U.S.A. 106) 445-1144 
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CALL TOLL FREE 


SILKS sample cost sample cost 
Raw Silk Noil, 22 colors 50 Satin Jacquards, 5 patterns. 35 colors 1.20 
China Silk. 8mm, 25 colors 50 Printed Crepe de Chine, 20 prints ...... .60 
Crepe de Chine, 25 colors . _ 80 Printed Jacquards, 25 prints........... 80 
Charmeuse, 18 colors . 60 #£Whites & Naturals, 25 selections 
Taffeta, 14 colors . 50 LINEN 
Silk Organza, 5 colors 20 ~=Linen/Cotton, 4 colors _. 40 
Chinese Dupionni, 16 colors . _ 40 Brazilian Linen. 4 colors . 40 
Thai Silk, dress wt., 20 colors 50 WOOL 

Wool Gabardine, 10 colors. .. .60 


| THIS IS APARTIAL LISTING OF OUR FABRICS - WE HAVE MANY MORE TO CHOOSE FROM! 
We also carry - Blouses, Lingerie, Scarves, Gift Items and much more! 


a en a a gran pe eee SN gp enn OCI aor Sarge ge en ee — 
: *COMPLETE SAMPLE SET* l 
| Approximately 600 samples - $10 plus $2 for postage. | 
: PLUS | will receive a FREE SILK SCARF with this coupon and my sample order. ! 
COMPLETE SAMPLE SET $12 | ; 
*SILK FABRIC CLUB* 
1$10. 00 1 year Membership. I'll receive 3 unscheduled mailing of samples throughout | 
ithe year of the newest arrivals and latest closeouts. 
' 1 YEAR FABRIC CLUB MEMBERSHIP $10 ; 
MoS ee a ee ee ee eas ae SS Ses ee SS es as es es 

FREE BROCHURE 

THAI SILKS, 252 (T) State St., Los Altos, CA 94022, (415) 948-86 11 
Out of State (800) 722-SILK, In California (800) 221-SILK 
Specials for stores, artists, dressmakers 
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